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South Florida Maintains A Trend 


159 Congregations 
Expected to Rise 
to 367 by ’70 





Hailed as the fastest growing dio- 
cese in the Church prior to the Tri- 
ennial Convention of last year, held 
in Miami Beach, South Florida con- 
tinues the same startling trends. 

In 1950 the population of the dio- 
cese was 1,809,336; in 1959 it is 
3,177,500. It is currently estimated 
that the population in 1970 will 
reach 5,356,000. 

There were 38,061 baptized per- 
sons in 1950; this number had been 
increased to 81,605 in 1959. It is 
projected that there will be 179,000 
in 1970. 

In 1950 the Diocese of South Flor- 
ida listed 102 organized congrega- 
tions; in the current year this num- 
ber had been increased to 159. Dio- 
cesan officials have estimated that 
there will be 367 by 1970. 

“In the present decade,” said the 
Rev. William L. Hargrave, execu- 
tive secretary of the diocese, “the 
increase of population in South 
Florida has been amazing. Even 
more amazing is that the rate of 
growth of our church exceeds that 
of the population. The Episcopal 
Church Development Fund of the 
Diocese has made it possible to meet 
this opportunity. Ahead of us lies 
a growth which promises to be even 
more spectacular. On the basis of 
a congregation for every 20,000 pop- 
ulation, there should be 108 new 
churches by 1970.” 

Sixty-nine missions have been 
organized since 1950 in South Flor- 
ida—more than eight every year. 
“Most of these,” said Canon Har- 
grave, “have obtained financial help 
from the Diocese. Many of the new- 
er ones have been dependent on the 
Episcopal Church Development 
Fund for loans to acquire land, par- 
ish houses, vicarages, and church 
edifices.” 

The Episcopal Church Develop- 


ment Fund expectation is $1,268,000. © 


“In gratitude to Almighty God for 
this,” said the Rt. Rev. Henry I. 
Louttit, D.D., the Bishop of South 
Florida, “we are giving our tithe, 
$126,000, for overseas work among 
people who have so little. Already 


a building has been constructed in 
Japan. Other commitments are for 
the Church in Cuba, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines.” 

As the result of payments on the 
E.C.D.F. South Florida has made 
loans of $507,000 to 51 congrega- 
tions payable over~-10 years, for 
land, parish houses, vicarages and 
churches; has established Canter- 
bury House at Stetson University, 
Deland; has built the Chapel of the 
Venerable Bede at the University 
of Miami; has provided four apart- 
ments for theological students at 
Sewanee, and has completed the 
Aoba, Japan, Kindergarten Training 
School. To be completed is an addi- 
tion to Gray Inn for older citizens, 
a conference and retreat center, 
Canterbury House at the new Uni- 
versity of South Florida in Tampa, 
All Saints Chapel at Sewanee and 
further loans for work in Cuba, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines. 

Currently developing is the new 
congregation of the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Indiantown 
and another congregation to be or- 
ganized in the St. Petersburg area 
this month. 

“To keep abreast of the popula- 
tion increase,” said Father Hargrave 
in conclusion, “South Florida will 


require at least 10 new congrega- 
tions in each of the next ten years.” 
For purposes that have been out- 
lined in a recent report to Church- 
men throughout the Diocese an ad- 
ditional $150,000 annually will be 
needed during this decade. 


CRUCIAL NEED OF CHURCHES: Churches don’t come quickly enough in the Diocese of 


West Palm Beach 
Church Typical 
in Growth 


The Church of the Holy Spirit, 
West Palm Beach, typical of grow- 
ing parishes and missions in the Dio- 
cese of South Florida, began as a 
gleam in the eye of the Diocesan 
who had been rector of sponsoring 
Holy Trinity Church for a number 
of years. 

This lusty infant, the first new 
parish in the area in more than a 
half century, has grown in five 
eventful years to be the second larg- 
est parish in the Palm Beach Dean- 
ery. In October, 1952, having ob- 
tained the use of the Hillcrest- 
Vedado Club House in a Gramercy- 
like park in the area agreed upon 
as desirable for locating the new 
mission, Father James Stirling, rec- 
tor of Holy Trinity, invited all par- 
ishioners interested in the new ven- 
ture known as Holy Trinity Chapel, 
to meet for a box supper and or- 
ganizational meeting Sunday, Nov- 
ember 26, 1952. Here it was agreed 
to begin the life of the new mission 
with Church School preceeded by 
Morning Prayer. 

The first service was held at 9 
a.m. on Sunday, Nov. 9, with a con- 
gregation of 51 men, women and 
children. There was a_ layreader 





South Florida. On its way to serving a new congregation at Satellite City, this 130-seat 
white frame church, survivor of five hurricanes and 57 years old, is enlisted for new duties. 
As St. Andrew’s, Fort Pierce, it was replaced by a larger church. As the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Satellite City, it moved 75 miles up the Intracoastal Waterway at half the 
cost of a new church, needed immediately. (RNS Photo) 
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FAST DEVELOPMENTS: The Diocese of South Florida is 
still on the move. Scenes from continuing growth of a 
typical parish, one of several from the Diocese which will 
p.esent their stories through The American Church News, 


are shown above. At the left ground is broken late in Sep- 


with one acolyte. The altar and re- 
redos were Father Stirling’s Navy 
Chaplain’s portable field altar. 
There were no kneelers, just the 
concrete floor and the pews were 
folding chairs borrowed from a local 
mortuary. On Feb. 1, Father J. F. 
Moore became vicar of Holy Trin- 
ity Chapel and assistant at Holy 
Trinity Church and a more inde- 
pendent parish life became possible. 
Father Moore left the parish in the 
early summer and Father J. R. 
(Knox) Brumby, III, was called to 
be Vicar beginning Sept. 1, 1953. 

Before the arrival of Father 
Brumby the adults in this dedicated 
group either went to the early serv- 
ice at Holy Trinity and rushed 
home to gather up the children to 
take them to the Chapel Church 
School by 9 a.m. or after the Chapel 
Service worked quickly to leave the 
Club House ready for its normal 
function and still be in time for the 
11 am. service at the Mother 
Church. 

The clubhouse piano, a bit too 
honky-tonk, was soon replaced by 
a “parlor organ” of the gay nineties 
era, making a much more decorous 
and fitting ‘noise unto the Lord,” 
but it did require that the organist 
be not only a musician, but also 
physically fit as well. “In the be- 
ginning” the layreader taught the 
adult Bible Class, while it required 
the services of two of the women 
for the nursery another teacher was 
in charge of grades one, two and 
three—and the Episcopal Young 
Churchmen (both Senior and Jun- 
ior groups) was composed of two 
girls. However, by Christmas 1952 
the congregation had grown so that 


there were real problems, for the 
clubhouse was not large. 

The Adult Class carried its chairs 
out to the tennis courts, trying to 
stay out of the Florida sun and 
under the shade of the long leafed 
pines. Some of the children received 
their instruction from Father Brum- 
by while happily riding on the little 
park merry-go-round. On rare rainy 
Sunday mornings it took some ‘ad- 
justing of schedule,” but the Chapel 
continued to grow. 

On Sept. 13, 1953, in the warm 
fellowship of this pioneering group 
and its sponsors, the name suggested 
by Father Stirling, the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, was selected. For- 
mal application for mission status 
was also made at this meeting as 26 
adults and 34 children signed the 
petition. The congregation proceeded 
with the first phase of the proposed 
building program, the building of 
the Parish Hall on the Allendale 
road property given by Mrs. John 
B. Beach, a member of the mother 
parish, and named in her honor. 

The impressive cornerstone cere- 
mony, with the Rt. Rev. Henry I. 
Louttit, D.D., officiating, took place 


(Editor’s Note: Keeping its 
promise to tell the stories of 
dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts of the Church, as well as 
the stories of the outstanding 
seminaries and Catholic par- 
ishes, THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
NEWS augments its program of 
teaching and information with 
these indices of the Diocese of 
South Florida, the diocese itself 
and one of its outstanding par- 
ishes. ) 


tember, 1958, for the Church of the Holy Spirit, West Palm 
Beach. At the upper right Bishop Louttit is shown begin- 
ning the Asperges and blessing the walls of the finished 
church. This photo was taken last March. 


Sunday afternoon, Sept. 20. The 
first service of the Holy Eucharist 
was held in the new Church (Beach 
Parish Hall) Nov. 22 and from this 
time on the central service has re- 
mained the Family Service of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Father Brumby presented the 
first class of eight children for Con- 
firmation on Dec. 6, 1953. By the 
time of the first annual parish meet- 
ing, Jan. 17, 1954, it was obvious 
that the congregation was “bursting 
at the seams,” so the second unit of 
the building program was initiated, 
church school rooms to be built 
around a central patio. Until these 
were completed some Church School 
classes met in the homes of nearby 
parishioners, four in the recently 
constructed vicarage and other un- 
orthodox locations. But by fall the 
classrooms were completed and 
filled. 

Still short on money, but blessed 
with enthusiasm and ability to do 
hard labor, the entire congregation 
turned to after the Holy Eucharist 
on a bright June morning and 
painted the buildings inside and 
out, set in a sod lawn, and land- 
scaped the grounds with palms, 
ficus trees, hibiscus, ixoras and pod- 
acarpus shrubs. It can be truly said 
there was an “all day meeting with 
dinner on the grounds,” with the 
laymen serving a light lunch. 

A parochial Day School Kinder- 
garten was started in September, 
1955, and tentative plans call for 
six grades, the first being added last 
month. 

The Parish of the Church of the 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Appraisal and Manifesto: 
The ACU Comes of Age 


The year 1959 marks the Centenary of the work of 
the Church Union within the Anglican Communion and 
the same year marks the close of the first decade of an 
expanded program of service to the Episcopal Church 
on the part of the American branch of the Union. The 
activity and witness of the Church Union had its origin 
in that Oxford Movement which marked the serious 
effort to bring about a return to an understanding use 
of the heritage of Catholic Faith and Order in the 
Church of England and the Anglican Communion. 

Those who are identified in this present day with the 
work and witness of the Catholic Revival rejoice in the 
contribution which the Oxford Movement has made to 
the life of the Church. In 1832 the Church of England 
seemed to all intents and purposes to be little more than 
a British museum piece and the Headmaster of Rugby, 
Dr. Arnold, could say without being seriously chal- 
lenged: “The Church of England as it now stands no 
human power can save.” It was the German scholar 
Heiler, studying the work of the Oxford Movement as 
an impartial observer, who said seventy years later: 
“The Catholic Movement has changed the heart and 
face of the Anglican Communion.” 

Venerable fathers of the Oxford Movement fought 
the battle of the Faith in their age and bequeathed their 
heritage of Orthodoxy to us. They are our teachers in 
theology, our models in piety, and we trust, our inter- 
cessors before the Throne of God. The magnificent 


witness of the great Tractarians, men of God like Keble 
and Pusey, aroused the Church of England from her 
slumbers and led her into a new appreciation of the 
true character of the Church. The Canadian scholar, 
E. L. H. Taylor, says: Looking back today every party 
within our Communion thanks God for the work and 
witness these great divines made and gave. Had they 
remained disloyal to the vision they saw, it is doubtful 
today there would have been an Anglican Church left 
on earth. (His Dominion, August 1959) 


On the part of those who are happy to be identified 
with the Catholic Revival and with the organized work 
of the Church Union as an effective instrument for 
furthering the aims and ideals of that Revival, the Amer- 
ican Church Union program is supported as a means of 
furthering loyalty to that saving doctrine of which Saint 
Paul spoke to Timothy when he said: “Hold fast to sound 
doctrine, for in so doing you will save your own soul and 
the souls of them that hear you.” Our primary concern is 
the saving and perfecting of souls which is so frequently 
referred to in the Book of Common Prayer. In this work 
we rejoice that the purpose of the Catholic Revival in the 
Anglican Communion and the Episcopal Church has been 
the presentation of the Christian Faith and Life in its 
fullness—a fullness which combines things old and new 
and leaves room for further progress under the guidance 


of God’s Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth. 


The Next Decade 

At the beginning of the second decade of an expand- 
ed Church Union program in the United States we are 
confronted with problems of far reaching importance. 
The movement for the reunion of Christendom con- 
tinues, and we thank God for the renewed desire for 
unity. In the midst of the modern “Ecumenical Move- 
ment” there are voices telling us that the vocation of 
Anglicans is to lose their identity and merge into some 
type of amorphous Protestant denominationalism. There 
are other voices stoutly maintaining that the great con- 
tribution of Anglicans within the Ecumenical Movement 
is the defense of Catholic Faith and Order. Bold witness 
to the Scriptural “Faith once delivered to the Saints” 
will be the aim of the American Church Union in this 
next decade. 


Our Faith in the Church 

As members of the American Church Union we reaf- 
firm our conviction that the Episcopal Church and the 
Anglican Communion are true parts of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ; we bear 
witness to the fact that the Episcopal Church conforms 
to and prescribes the traditional Catholic System in its 
fundamental elements, Faith, Ministry, Sacraments and 
Worship, and that its liturgy, performed by clergy in the 
Apostolic Succession as to Order and Faith, contains all 
the essentials of a valid Eucharistic Rite. Therefore, in- 
asmuch as the accidents of history within the American 
Episcopal Church have brought about a situation where 
Catholic Truth is not everywhere taught, known or 
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practiced, (and that in spite of our official commit- 
ments to this Faith,) we of the American Church are 
resolved to redouble our efforts, and place primary em- 
phasis on teaching both within and without the struc- 
ture of the Church. We deplore the divisions in common 
speech whereby some parishes within the Episcopal 
Church are referred to as being “Catholic” as if others 
were not. We are convinced that all the parishes of the 
Episcopal Church are Catholic, all priests of the Episco- 
pal Church are Catholic priests, and all members of the 
Church are Catholic Churchmen. By this we are not 
using the term “Catholic” in the limited sense in which 
it is frequently applied to that part of the Church 
known as the Holy Roman Church. We are thinking of 
the Catholic foundations of the Anglican Communion 
as described by the bishops of that Communion 
assembled at Lambeth Palace in London in 1867 where 
they described the Anglican Communion as a family of 
Catholic Churches bound together by a common loyalty 
to the historic Faith of the Holy Catholic Church as 
taught by the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive 
Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the 
undisputed General Councils. 


Our Bishops 


We desire and intend to give true and canonical obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority freely constituted and synodi- 
cally administered. We are prepared to accept the Godly 
admonitions of our Bishops. However, the history of the 
Catholic Revival has shown clearly human weakness to 
the extent that in our day many now rise up to call 
blessed what, in the past, has been bitterly opposed. 

We are not prepared to accept arbitrary decisions, 
orders or actions contrary to our primary duty and obliga- 
tion of maintaining and defending Orthodox Faith. We 
believe that the Canon of S. Vincent (quod ubique, quod 
semper, et quod ab omnibus—always, everywhere and by 
everyone) as applied by the Anglican Reformers is still 
a dependable standard by which to judge individual 
actions and standards, including even those of bishops. 
We are still impressed by the same St. Vincent’s counsel: 
“Where one part is corrupted with heresies then prefer 
the whole world before the one part; but if the greatest 
part be infected, then prefer antiquity.” 

Believing that the Church is One, we pray daily 
through our American Church Union Cycle of Prayer for 
the reunion of Christendom and long for the restoration 
of visible communion between all who profess and possess 
the Apostolic Faith, are fortified by the Apostolic Sacra- 
ments, appeal to the same Scriptures, and possess the 
same Apostolic Ministry—not only in the technical sense 
of enjoying Apostolic Succession but in continued loyalty 
to the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 


The Holy Roman Church 


While we recognize that, in the West, there has been 
attached to the Holy See of Rome from ancient times a 
Primacy of Honor, we believe that many present claims 
of the Roman Pontiffs, past and present, which have 
not received the consent of the whole Church (e.g. 


supremacy over General Councils of the Church, im- 
mediate jurisdiction in every diocese of Christendom, 
infallibility in “ex cathedra” determinations of faith and 
morals )—do not possess ecumenical authority. We pray 
for visible unity with the Roman Catholic Church as 
well as with all communities of Christian peoples. 


Our Protestant Brethren 


We regard our Protestant brethren as fellow workers 
in the building up of the Kingdom of God, and in re- 
pelling attacks on Christian faith and morals; we rejoice 
in the blessing that has attended their ministries and we 
pray for their acknowledgement with us of the whole 
Catholic Faith. It is our firm conviction that in all move- 
ments looking toward the reunion of Christendom the 
principles of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, inter- 
preted in their historic sense, must be the rule and 


guide. 


Unity of the Holy Catholic Church 


In the conviction that unity should begin within our 
own ranks we enter this second decade of the expanded 
American Church Union program and the third decade 
of the life and work of the Church Union in the United 
States with a desire to do everything we can to strengthen 
the bonds of fraternity which unite us with all our 
brethren in the world-wide Anglican Communion as well 
as with our brothers in the Holy Roman Church, the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, the Old Catholic Churches, 
the Polish National Catholic Church, and the Philippine 
Independent Catholic Church. 

While maintaining with the earlier leaders of the 
Catholic Revival in the Anglican Communion that the 
Catholic Tradition represents the true mind of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, it is our 
aim, as it was theirs, to persuade and not to coerce and to 
keep the unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 


Conscious of our shortcomings, we renew our conse- 
cration to the service of God with the prayer that our 
work may be to the advancement of His Kingdom and 
the Glory of His Holy Name and we invite our fellow 
Churchmen to assist in the development of the Church 
Union as an effective instrument for the unifying of the 
Episcopal Church on the basis of that Catholic Faith 
of the ages which is preserved for us in the Book of 
Common Prayer and in our Tradition—all for the con- 
version of souls to Jesus Christ and for the extension of 
His Kingdom. 





COVER PHOTO: With the president in the chair 
and with the executive director at his right, 
Father Damrosch and Admiral McLean are shown 
discussing passages of the Manifesto which ap- 
pears in the form adopted by the Council on these 
pages. The text will be issued presently as a 
brochure for tract cases or other distribution. 
Make sure of the quantity you need without delay. 
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The ‘Baby’ Needs Long Pants 


Radio-TV in Church Beyond Walking Stage 


by RENEE GLASER 


“Television, the baby as commu- 
nications media go, has grown up in 
the eyes of the Episcopal Church.” 

A leading Church magazine thus 
reported dramatically—if somewhat 
inaccurately—that a Division of 
Radio and Television had been 
created by the National Council. 
Four years ago when this magazine 
article was written, television seem- 
ed much more glamorous than radio; 
hence its emphasis on TV. Actually, 
both radio and TV were suddenly 
discovered by the Church as the 
most far-reaching evangelistic and 
educational media available. 

It was the Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, 
executive secretary of the Division, 
who activated the already existing 
but dormant division. He compiled 


what must have seemed like a 
stupendous budget, took a deep 
breath, and asked the Houses of 


Bishops and Deputies to approve 
$300,000 for three years. (As radio 
and TV budgets go, it is probably 
one of the smallest on record.) 
Given the green light, Father 
Kennedy assembled a_ staff and 


managed to make Variety headlines 
within 


six months. The showbiz 


PLANNING FUTURE: The Rev. 
vision of National Council, 


budget. 


Dana F. Kennedy, 
has gained many honors for the Church on a 


bible reported: ‘Episcopal Church 
Sets Telepix Series.” The series was 
‘Mission at Mid-Century,” 13 half- 
hour films which the TV critics soon 
described as extraordinary human 
documents on the far-flung missions 
of the Episcopal Church .. . beauti- 
fully photographed. Films in this 
series have been piling up prizes 
ever since—at the Columbus, Bos- 
ton and Cleveland Film Festivals, 
at the film festival in Edinburgh, 
and at the Golden Reel Festival, 
among others. 

“Mission at Mid-Century” turned 
out to be quite a coup. Viewers 
loved the films and fortunately, they 
wrote to their local stations and 
said so. 

The stations, in turn, reported to 
the Division of Radio and Televison. 
A typical letter was one from the 
program manager of WAAM, Balti- 
more, Md., which ended with the 
plea, “I hope you will allow us first 
crack at any new series contem- 
plated by the Division of Radio and 
TV.” A producer couldn’t ask for 
more encouragement than that. 

Once the Episcopal Church was 
effectively represented on television, 
it decided to do likewise on radio. 





secretary of the Radio-TV Di- 
limited 





Editor’s Note: This presentation is 
made at this time for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the 
feeling that the work of broadcasting 
and telecasting on behalf of the Faith 
is so important that it demands 
greater attention, and perhaps a 
sharpened sense of direction. It is no 
secret that there are pressures cur- 
rently being brought to bear, especial- 
ly from the National Council of 
Churches, to pool all non-Roman re- 
sources in this field. In fact, the 
Broadcasting and Film Commicsion 
of the NCC made this suggesticn in 
the spring issue of its publication, the 
News. Not only do we feel that this 
would be a mistake and in c direction 
far from Catholic but we feel further 
that with what it has been allowed, 
the Church has achieved many envi- 
able goals. In that light, and because 
the NCC as well as the Roman Church 
has marshaled its best personnel (the 
Roman Church has named a Bishop 
to head up the work with no other 
assignment) to develop new vistas in 
radio, TV and motion nictures, we 
have asked the Radio-TV Division 
(which ought to be a department on 
its own) to prepare the following 
story. 











An interview program called ‘“‘View- 
point” was the result. According to 
Father Kennedy, “Viewpoint” was 
produced to let the public know 
‘how well-known persons from all 
walks of life feel about the responsi- 
bilities of their work, their motiva- 
tions, and their philosophies.’ The 
15-minute program might have been 
nothing more than a filler, an ex- 
change of insipid nothings between 
a “name” and a moderator. Instead, 
it decided to tackle serious, even 
explosive, issues which last year 
netted it the Freedoms Foundation 
George Washington Honor Medal 
for “outstanding achievement in 
helping to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the American way of 
life.”’ 

There aren’t many programs on 
the air today where a bitter pill 
need not be sugar coated. “View- 
point,” however, does not pull any 
punches. It was in a “Viewpoint” 
interview that Bishop Brown of 
Arkansas blamed Little Rock’s in- 
tegration troubles on both Negroes 
and Whites, that actor Raymond 
Massey characterized today’s theatre 
as being in the swamps of vulgarity 
so that one leaves a play “just want- 
ing to get a good mouthwash,” that 
radio-TV commentator Mary Mar- 
garet McBride accused the Church 
of being too “gadgety” and not as 
vital as it might be in people’s lives, 
that Senator Stuart Symington 
charged the Communists with hav- 
ing made 52 agreements with the 
U.S. in the past 12 years and having 
broken 50 out of 52. 
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At last year’s Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches, 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., of the University 
of Chicago’s theological faculty 
made a stir when he declared that 
“some dramatic programs on the air 
show a deeper understanding of 
man’s ethical problems than is 
found in most sermons.” Just about 
that time, the Division of Radio and 
Television launched its own drama- 
tic series on radio—‘‘The Search”— 
and without knowledge of Mr. Sitt- 
ler’s address tried to do what the 
theologian said many sermons failed 
to do—that is, to penetrate into the 
ambiguities of man’s daily life and 
his thinking, and to dramatize the 
human condition. 

Apparently the show filled a need. 
Audience reaction was so enthusias- 
tic that the series has just been 
selected for distribution by the 
Armed Forces Radio Network. 

Another successful bit of pro- 
gramming was the station brief for 
both radio and TV, called “A Thought 
for Today.” These one-minute spots 
were inspirational messages, open- 
ings closings, or meditation pauses, 
filmed and recorded by Episcopal 
bishops and clergymen. Most of the 
clergymen turned out to be naturals 
for the communications media, and 
vice versa. 

Other programs produced by the 
National Council are: “The Find- 
ers,” a series of 15-minute radio in- 
terviews with troubled people who 
have found a new faith, conducted 
by the Rev. Canon Bryan Green; 
“Man to Man,” a series of TV fireside 
chats (on timely and significant sub- 
jects) by the Rev. Theodore P. Fer- 
ris, of Boston, and a _ devotional 
series of church services originating 
from New York’s famed Trinity 
Church on Wall St. 

Although proud of the Division’s 
accomplishments to date, Father 
Kennedy is forever saying ruefully, 
“We have only skimmed the sur- 
face. There is so much more that 
can still be done for the Church.” 

One of Father Kennedy’s very 
special babies is more and better 
television coverage of events on the 
Church calendar. For example, the 
Lambeth Conference in England 
last year was, he thought, a step in 
the right direction, where “tele- 
vision use was a powerful commu- 
nications tool for service to the 
Church,” where the Division of 
Radio and Television was on the 
spot to report the news by means 
of film clips, taped programs, inter- 


% 





DRY RUN: In discussion on planning stages, at least is a new program, using chil- 
dren for the first time. Here Father Kennedy talks with some of the principals in 


Hollywood. 


view programs, on radio and TV, 
locally and on network. 

Broadcast training is another facet 
of the Radio and TV Division’s work 
which, according to Father Ken- 
nedy, is now being more fully de- 
veloped. ‘‘We should encourage local 
people to do things for themselves,” 
he said, ‘‘and we should help them 
to do a good job, advising, counsel- 
ing, and training them in seminars.” 

The Radio and Television Di- 
vision of the National Council can 
point to a lot of growth in numbers. 
It started as one man, with one sec- 
retary, in one office. Today it is 
searching frantically for office and 
desk space for a much needed larger 
permanent staff. But, Father Ken- 
nedy warned, “Although the Church 
has been traditionally alert to using 
the best of modern means of com- 
munications, this is not true today. I 





NEW PROGRAMS: The Radio 
and Television Division’s two 
newest radio programs are 
now being beamed to all the 
areas of the world where 
American servicemen are sta- 
tioned. Both “The Search,” a 
dramatic series, and the inter- 
view program, “Viewpoint,” 
have been selected for world- 
wide broadcasting on_ the 
Armed Forces Radio Network. 
Through the shortwave and 
transcription facilities of 
A.F.R.N., these programs will 
now be heard from Japan to 
Africa to Greenland, and from 
Europe to the Caribbean to the 
South Pacific. 











believe it is starting to move for- 
ward in the use of radio and TV, 
and for this I am thankful. The 
Church cannot afford to work with 
horse and buggy communications in 
a Space Age world. What the 
Church does depends upon the im- 
portance which people within it 
place upon Radio and TV. 

“Given the means by the Church, 
the Division of Radio and Television 
will find its outlet by initiative and 
hard work.” 





Bequest of $1,750,000 
Goes to Long Island 


The Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
Bishop of Long Island, announced 
today a bequest of $1,750,000 from 
the estate of Wilbur Brundage of 
Douglaston and Garden City. The 
Bishop said that “This generous gift 
to the charitable work of Long Is- 
land will be an invaluable aid in 
our ministry to the sick and poor, 
the aged, and troubled youth.” 

Archdeacon MacLean, Director of 
Episcopal Charities since its incep- 
tion in 1951, said that this gift 
would be placed in the Permanent 
Endowment Fund of Episcopal 
Charities, the income being distri- 
buted annually to the Church 
Charity Foundation, the Bishop’s 
Call, and Youth Consultation Serv- 
ice. The Archdeacon said: “This is 
one of several large gifts made to 
the Diocese in the past ten years in 
recognition of the Bishop’s expand- 
ing program for charitable and edu- 
cational purposes, all under the di- 
rection of the Church.” 
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The Positive Power of Retreats 


by THE REV. GREGORY MABRY 
Warden of the Retreat House of the Redeemer 
New York City 


“A retreat a year casts out fear.” 
Retreats are, indeed, a powerful 
therapy for body, soul, and mind. 
Rather they are like perpetual 
springs of interior security. 

Another good description is that 
they are organized attempts at con- 
version through reflective prayer. 
Each retreat should result in another 
step in the lifelong process of con- 
verting our lives to God’s will. 

A retreat house is said to be a 
power house of evangelism. Its chief 
purpose is the deepening of the 
spiritual life of individuals, and 
through them reaching out and in- 
fluencing the lifes of others. Neces- 
sarily, then, retreat houses are al- 
ways preoccupied with quality 
rather than quantity. Despite the 
thousands who have experienced 
the life of the Retreat House of the 
Redeemer, its conductors still re- 
gard eight as the ideal retreat 
group. 

Last year one who had made a 
retreat at the House of the Re- 
deemer wrote, “It is nice to glance 
at the clock now and again and to 
realize that prayers are being said 
at that moment in the Retreat House 
Chapel.” 

The noted Anglican Benedictine 
scholar, the late Dom Gregory Dix, 
said about the House of the Re- 
deemer after giving a retreat there, 
“It is a great blessing to have a 
retreat house in the midst of hur- 
ried New York, but it will prove 
even a greater blessing that it is in 
charge of Sisters living a dedicated 
life of prayer.” 

The ministrations of the House 
could not be so efficacious if it were 
not for the dedicated life the Sis- 
ters live there, and their regular 
round of daily devotions in its 
Chapel. Ordinarily a major condi- 
tion of a retreat is the atmosphere 
of the place where it is held. An 
atmosphere of quiet and prayer 
cannot be created instantly by a 
group of would-be retreatants; it 
can be generated only by a life that 
is being lived day in and day out. 
Undoubtedly an experienced re- 
treatant can make a profitable re- 
treat in any place where he can be 
apart in silence, but the truth is 
that there are few experienced re- 
treatants; most of us are dependent 


upon the spiritual atmosphere pro- 
duced by persons whose lives are 
dedicated entirely to prayer, and by 
the material for meditation sup- 
plied to us by a leader, commonly 
called a conductor. 

The atmosphere is genuine, not 
imagined nor nebulous. The atmos- 
phere of the House of the Redeemer 
is maintained by the Sisters. Their 
Greater Silence begins with Com- 
pline at eight o’clock each evening, 
and extends through their daily 
meditation ending at ten o’clock the 
following morning. Their Lesser 
Silence obtains throughout the rest 
of the day, until an hour’s recreation 
before Compline, that is, there is no 
conversation except as may be 
necessary in the execution of their 
work. Silence is fundamental to a 
retreat, for without it we cannot 
possess our souls, nor, more im- 
portant, can God possess them and 
we hear His still, small voice. Be- 
cause of the Sisters’ routine the re- 
treatant finds silence. 

But it is an active silence, silence 
for prayer, for not only do the 
Sisters assist at the daily offering 
of the Divine Mysteries, but repair 
to the Chapel at the appointed 
hours for the eight offices of the 
Breviary, spend a half-hour daily 
in formal meditation and at least 
another half-hour in spiritual read- 
ing, and make intercession for the 
various persons and purposes whose 
needs they know. The retreatant 
enters into a silence permeated with 
prayer. 

At the House of the Redeemer a 
retreatant steps into the rhythm of 
monastic calm, not that a retreatant 
is expected to do what the Sisters 
do, for his time-taple and exercises 
are quite different, and he avails 
himself only of such of their offices 
as he may choose. But it is the 
Sisters who create and maintain a 
propitious atmosphere for a profi- 
table retreat. 

By glancing at the clock now and 
again more happened to the cor- 
respondent quoted above than he 
realized; it meant that his retreat 
was not ended when he left the 
House, but was continuing; that, 
unknown to himself, he was culti- 
vating the seed sown by God in 
retreat, from which he could reap 





READERS INTERESTED in 
further information concern- 
ing teachings of the Church or 
who may have problems they 
wish to discuss privately should 
feel free to write the Rev. 
George B. Armstrong, whose 
articles recurrently appear in 
the American Church News. 
Father Armstrong’s address is 
Box 403, Bracebridge, Ontario, 
Canada. “I have no ambitions 
to become an _ ecclesiastical 
Dorothy Dix,’ said Father 
Armstrong, “but I do like to 
write letters.” 











fruit as he might have future need. 
The clock quietly marks the hours 
day in and day out, year after year; 
and well-made retreats are peren- 
nial, recalling the soul to peace and 
continuing to bear fruit for years, 
for the Holy Ghost generally oper- 
ates in the subconscious, in the deep 
silence of the soul: we recollect the 
presence of God. 





McCorkle Will Edit 
New Church Monthly 


Henry L. McCorkle, managing 
editor of Presbyterian Life, has been 
named _ editor-in-chief of Forth 
Magazine, official monthly publica- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. McCorkle’s appoint- 
ment was announced by Robert E. 
Kenyon, chairman of the Church’s 
magazine Advisory Board. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. 

In becoming editor of Forth 
Magazine, McCorkle, an Episcopal- 
ian, will work closely with the 
Church Magazine Advisory Board. 
This board appointed by the Most 
Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger (in 
compliance with a 1958 General 
Convention Resolution) from the 
ranks of Church people skilled in 
the field of communications, to 
study, design, pilot-test, and ap- 
praise the proposal for a new maga- 
zine to serve the interests of all the 
people of the Church. 

McCorkle’s association with 
Presbyterian Life began in 1947, 
four months before the magazine 
was first published. In the 12 years 
that he has been associate editor 
and (since 1957) managing editor, 
McCorkle has written many inter- 
pretive articles on the churches in 
Asia, Europe and South America. 
He is a vestryman, layreader and 
active in Christian education at 
Trinity Church, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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What Do alii Things Mean ? 
Incense: Its History in the Church 


Probably nothing that he hears or 
sees during his visit to a Catholic 
parish will seem more extraordinary 
to our stranger than the use of in- 
cense in worship. Yet there is no 
single thing that so universally 
represents worship of deity than 
the custom of burning sweet smel- 
ling spices in honor of the God who 
is being approached. It is found in 
most religions and the “offering of 
incense” is a synonym of worship 
everywhere. 

The use of incense in the worship 
of the true God was a normal part 
of the Jewish religion and the Book 
of Exodus (30:34) even represents 
God as giving the precise recipe for 
the incense to be used in his wor- 
ship. The daily “time of incense” 
was a regular part of the worship 
of the Jerusalem Temple (see St. 
Luke 1:9 to 23) and our Lord him- 
self must, therefore, often have had 
a part in this element of the worship 
of his Father in the Temple. More- 
over, the ceremonial of meals in the 
home was a real part of the religious 
worship of the Jew of our Lord’s 
day and the burning of incense was 
part of this ceremonial. Thus our 
Lord was not only regularly used 
to incense in his home life, but it 
is highly probable that incense was 
burned in the Upper Room at the 
Last Supper. 

While we have no evidence that 
incense was used in the Eucharistic 
worship of the early Church, the 
Jewish Christians would certainly 
find nothing in the custom to object 
to and when the writer of Revela- 
tion described the ideal worship of 
heaven at the end of the first cen- 
tury, he found it natural and ap- 
propriate to describe worship “in 
spirit and in truth” under the form 
of majestic ceremonial in which in- 
cense had its important place. 


Hostility Emerges 

But during the time of persecu- 
tion in the second and third cen- 
turies, considerable hostility de- 
veloped regarding this custom. It 
came about in this way. The ordi- 
nary test of whether an individual 
was a Christian or not in the police 
courts was the command to burn in- 
cense to the image of the heathen 
deity which stood in the courtroom. 


The true Christian would refuse to 
do this and was then adjudged 
guilty. 

This naturally caused the whole 
idea of burning incense to be re- 
garded with something like horror 
and the technical name for the 
Christian who had saved his life by 
complying with the command was 
“incense-burner.” The result was 
that incense burning and apostacy 
became closely associated in the 
Christian mind. 

It is an evidence of the deep sense 
in the human mind that incense and 
worship of deity are synonymous, 
that, in spite of this association be- 
tween incense and desertion of 


Christ, the Christian Church began 
using incense in its worship very 
soon after the decree of Constantine 
removed the anti-Christian enact- 
ments from the law books. By the 
end of the 4th century, it was fairly 
widespread and in another hundred 


BELL FOR ST. ANDREW’S: After 62 years with a silent bell tower St. 





Editor’s Note: This series has 
been developed from instruc- 
tions prepared by the Rev. 
Loren Nichols Gavitt for use 
in his parish, that of Grace and 
Holy Innocents Church in 
Albany, N. Y. Only slight 
abridgements have been made. 














years, it was a normal part of Chris- 
tian worship everywhere. 

When we come to the period of 
the English Reformation in the 16th 
century, we find another evidence 
of the deep sense that incense and 
worship go together, for the up- 
heavals of the time had little effect 
upon this custom and, although 
events caused the loss of vestments, 
statues, holy water, candles and 
even altar crosses, the use of in- 
cense in worship seems to have con- 
tinued to be quite common. 

We have clear documentary evi- 
dence that incense was used during 
the time of Elizabeth I, the 17th 
century divines, Andrewes, Cosin 
and Laud all used it regularly in 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Photo: Peoria Journal-Star 
Andrew’s 


Church, Peoria, has added a bell. Here Father Theron R. Hughes, Jr., vicar, blesses 
with holy water what will be known as the “St. Anthony bell.” At his right is Cart 
S. Koch, who gave the bell in memory of his wife, Ada. Acolytes, left to right, are 
Kenneth Fletcher, 7; Richard Caudill, 11; Frederick Fletcher, 10. At the rear is Tom 
Kallister, master of ceremonies. The bell was cast in Holland for a Cincinnati firm. 
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Tea and ‘JVillich (Part IT) 


The Episcopalian at Harvard University 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second part of a 
two-part article on the Divinity School at 
Harvard University. The author is a senior 
at the School.) 


by H. PEERS BREWER 


By two means the Divinity School 
sought to raise its academic level 
in 1879: first demanding a college 
degree before admission. The faculty 
let it be known that those from 
select New England Colleges re- 
ceived preference. During some 
years, over a quarter of the student 
body had both A.B. and B.D. de- 
grees when they entered the School. 

Secondly, the faculty sought to 
“eliminate incapable and unstable 
persons” by raising the School’s ex- 
penses. Divinity students were not 
to be the University’s paupered 
cousins. Professor Peabody reasoned 
that large scholarships were only 
“srave temptations” for ‘men of 
meager capacity,” besides, no self 
respecting young man would want 
a career “the entrance to which is 
made cheap and easy.” The aggres- 
sive and successful effort to implant 
the penetrating scholarship of Ger- 
man Protestantism did have some 
drawbacks—candidates for the 
ministry at Harvard, observes Pro- 
fessor George H. Williams, “there- 
fore came to suffer from a paucity 
of churchly and practical course....” 

At the 1905 Alumni Meeting, 
Professor Fenn summed up the 
reasons for the “high quality of the 


students”: first, the School was 
primarily for graduates. “Secondly, 
financial conditions favored the 


coming of picked men.” “Thirdly, 
the prejudices in the Orthodox 
Churches against the Harvard Di- 
vinity School brings only men who 
are ready to take their professional 
career in their own hands. A strong 
man is willing to do this, a weak 
man is afraid.’”’ Mutual admiration 
is often a keynote of alumni meet- 
ings. 

As the 19th century began to 
fade, the School’s claim to non-sec- 
tarianism was statistically, at least, 
well justified. In 1897 the Orthodox 
Faculty (in H.D.S. parlance this 
term has traditionally referred to 
everyone to the theological right 
of William E. Channing) including 
one Episcopalian, out-numbered the 
Unitarians seven to five. Adding the 





CONTRIBUTOR: The Rev. Krisopp Lake, 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
1919. (Harvard Archives.) 


totals for each year between 1899 
and 1909, one finds 190 Congrega- 
tionalists, 144 Episcopalians, 88 Uni- 
tarians, 69 Universalists, 67 Meth- 
odists and a number of students of 
lesser denominations registered. The 
high mark of Episcopal representa- 
tion came in 1906 when the Church 
had 16 men registered, while the 
Congregationalists had 8, the Uni- 
tarians 7 and the Methodists 5. 

A non-sectarian atmosphere 
might have engendered academic 
vigor, but it was not conducive to 
student esprit de corps. The close 
professional sympathies tradition- 
ally associated with seminaries did 
not maturate at the Divinity School. 
When the older students held a re- 
ception for the newcomers in 1895, 
the amazed alumni association noted 
an “unusual amount of sympathy 
among the students.” An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made in 1907 to de- 
velop the spirit naturally found in 
denominational seminaries by es- 
tablishing the “Divinity Club.” 

Worship also suffered under the 
School’s multi-lateral banner. At 
first students were required to at- 
tend worship services with ‘“con- 
stancy and punctuality.” The co- 
ercive approach soon gave way to 
a more care-free attitude. That 
many of the students were ‘“in- 
fidels,”’ as Professor Noyes called 
them, did little to develop a pattern 


of worship. The infidels came to 
study about the “chosen few” but 
were not of them. In 1907, 50 stu- 
dents attended a lecture on the 
“Lights of Mysticism” but only ten 
heard the talk on “Devotional Lit- 
erature.” Dean Peabody remarked 
that anyone who maintained his 
faith under such conditions would 
be regarded by his denomination 
with “unusual confidence and es- 
teem.” 


The Goodly Neighbors: E.T.S. 


Episcopal Theological School and 
Harvard Divinity had cordial rela- 
tions since the founding of the 
former in 1867. In 1894 Charles 
Wood reported that students of the 
two schools might “attend special 
instruction in the other.’ Occasion- 
ally, when Harvard professors were 
on sabbatical, E.T.S. professors 
would be invited to take their 
classes. In 1914, Harvard Divinity 
and E.T.S. entered into a formal 
agreement whereby cross registra- 
tion could take place. The school’s 
respective Prospectus would list the 
faculty and instructions of the other 
institution in addition to its own. 
Harvard welcomed the arrange- 
ment since it helped relieve the 
lingering stigma of Unitarianism. 

In the years following World War 
I a number of outstanding Epis- 
copalians earned Divinity School 
degrees: historian James T. Addison 
(S.T.M., 1917), Father Superior of 
the Society of St. John the Evangel- 
ist—Granville Williams (S.T.B., 
1920), Dean Charles L. Taylor 
(S.T.M., 1929), while in 1920 the 
Old Testament scholar Frank Gavin 
became the third man to receive a 
Harvard Th.D. It was during this 
period that Krisopp Lake, Anglican 
priest and New Testament author- 
ity, held the Winn Professorship at 
the Divinity School. 


The Latest Reformation 


The advent of President Pusey in 
1953 marked the beginning of a new 
era for the Divinity School. Nathan 
Pusey’s ‘speech of September 30, 
1953, was the first time since 1909 
that a President had addressed the 
Divinity School. The President 
stated the dire need for leadership 
in religious knowledge. It was ob- 
vious the President wished renewed 
vigor within the Divinity School. 
Through combined efforts of many, 
Harvard’s first Episcopal President 
did not have to wait long before his 
wish was fulfilled. School coffers 
were replenished with five million 
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dollars, the Faculty was enlarged 
from 16 to 32 and the 88-man stu- 
dent body was increased to 210 
members. It was a sign of vitality 
in 1954 when Acting Dean George 
H. Williams edited a history of The 
Harvard Divinity School. Dean 
Douglas Horton was responsible for 
much of the School’s recent develop- 
ment. 


The Academic Life 


The Divinity School professors 
represent, perhaps, the most unusual 
collection of Christian scholars ever 
assembled under one academic roof. 
Doctors Krister Stendal (N.T.), 
Amos Wilder (N.T.), Frank Cross 
(O.T.), G. Earnest Wright (O.T.), 
Paul Tillich (Theo.), R. R. Niebuhr 
(Theo.), James L. Adams (Ethics), 
George Buttrick (P. Theo.), George 


BH Williams (C.H.), €:. Conrad 
Wright (C.H.), and Christopher 
Dawson (C.H.) represent just a 


fraction of a_ painfully academic 
Faculty. Anglican Faculty members 
include John Wild (Ethics, and a lay 
member of the Society of the-Cath- 
olic Commonwealth), A. D. Nock 
(His. of Rel.), Richard Frye (His. of 
Rel.), Daniel Ingalls (His. of Rel.), 
and Robert Slater (His. of Rel.). 
The Eastern Episcopate is repre- 
sented by Georges Florovsky (C. H.) 
and Milton Anastos (C.H.). The 
student learns much from the writ- 
ings and lectures of these men. 
Even more important, however, the 
association with such minds _in- 
spires the student and prompts a 
true empathy with the subject of 
study. At the Divinity School, the 
Professor-student association is 
more properly described as a Pro- 
fessor to a potential Professor re- 
lationship. 


Student Is Oriented 


From the very outset the student 
is oriented toward his studies. In 
1956, Professor Dillenberger told the 
incoming students that they were 
justified by works and not faith. 
Every new B.D. candidate faces an 
examination on the content of the 
Bible. The new students “are ex- 
pected to have an_ elementary 
knowledge of two of the following 
languages: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German or French.” Before he re- 
ceives his B.D. degree, he must pass 
a proficiency examination in one of 
these languages. 

Certainly the courses taught by 
Professor Tillich are of the greatest 
interest to the majority of students. 
While few pretend to have mastered 


Tillich’s theology, and fewer sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to his thought, 
most students have been influenced 
in some measure by his lectures. 


Outside the Classroom 


The student’s daily life is both an 
extension and a pleasing variation 
of his studies. Those who are not 
married generally live in Andover 
or Divinity Halls. Lacking a refec- 
tory the seminarian relies upon the 
graduate dining hall, Cambridge’s 
many cafeterias or his own culinary 
prowess. 

The Divinity School Student As- 
sociation, is, as its name implies, a 
strictly student affair. Occasionally 
the Association holds a meeting and 
occasionally some students attend. 
Participation in extra-curricular 
events is not a common trait of the 
Divinity School student. 

The Forum Committee and the 
Unauthorized Version, the student 
newspaper, are organizationally tied 
to the Student Association. The 
Forum Committee arranges a num- 
ber of lectures each year. Last year 
speakers included Herbert Phil- 
brick, Peter Warren of E.T.S. and 
Gerald Heard. At one point an at- 
tempt was made to have the Forum 
Committee’s actions supervised by 
the Faculty. The student body, how- 
ever, jealous of its freedom, and 
fearing the Faculty more than the 
Committee, promptly vetoed the 
proposal. 





MODERN TOUCH: Divinity School Crucifix 
in the Andover Hall Chapel, 1956. (Harvard 
News Office.) 





Council ‘on the road’ 
in December Meetings 


The National Council will 
“go on the road” in December. 
The original dates were 
changed at last month’s meet- 
ing of the Council in Green- 
wich. Now the booking is from 
Dec. 7 through 9, with mem- 
bers of the Council, both lay 
and clerical, speaking’ in 
various churches of the Diocese. 
Bishop Donald H. V. Hallock, 
of the Milwaukee diocese, has 
announced that several of the 
visiting Bishops will take Con- 
firmations for him on Sunday, 
Dec. 6. 

The Milwaukee Inn, Mil- 
waukee’s newest hotel, will 
house the troupe and meetings 
will begin at 10 a.m. Monday, 
Dec. 7. It is hoped that ad- 
journment will come before 
noon on Wednesday. Object of 
the first out-of-town sessions 
of the Council is to reveal the 
Council in operation to a 
larger audience. The meetings 
in Milwaukee will be public. 











Ecumenicity has never been a 
dominant or even threatening theme 
in the history of the Divinity School. 
President Eliot could advocate his 
amorphic “Religion of the Future” 
and yet a few years later lash out 
against the Federal Council of 
Churches. Dean Sperry (1922-53) 
had shown considerable interest in 
ecumenical problems but grew im- 
patient with ecumenicity’s cumber- 
some machinery. Dean Horton 
(1955-59) holds a prominent posi- 
tion in the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches and 
Professor Paul Lehman was recently 
a supporter of the National Coun- 
cil’s “recognize Red China’ pro- 
posal. The interests of Horton and 
Lehman, however, have not filtered 
down to the students. While most. 
students are academically interested 
in ecumenicity and many are sym- 
pathetic with its aims, few have: 
been aggressive about it. During the 
last three years, less than one per- 
cent of the student body has par- 
ticipated in the New England Inter- 
seminary Movement. It is fair to 
say that the figure would be a little 
higher if the academic burden was 
lighter. It is also fair to say that the 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Elections Show 
ACU Officers Are 
from Wide Area 


The annual election of ACU of- 
ficers, members of the executive 
board, and committee chairmen was 
held at the October Annual Council 
meeting. 

For many years members of the 
executive board have been, of neces- 
sity, individuals in and around the 
New York metropolitan area who 
had some reasonable possibility of 
attending meetings. With the growth 
of the American Church Union 
there begins with this year’s elec- 
tion of officers, a significant de- 
centralization. Officers for the cur- 
rent year are: 


President, Spencer Ervin, Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa.; Vice-presidents, The Rt. Rev. Robert 
E. Campbell, OHC, West Park, N.Y.; The 
Rev. Granville Mercer Williams, SSJE, 980 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass.; The 
Rev. William R. D. Turkington, OHC, Holy 
Cross Monastery, West Park, New York; 
The Rev. Father Joseph, OSF, Little Por- 
tion, Mt. Sinai, Long Island, N. Y.; The Rev. 
Mother, Teachers of the Children of God, 
Maycroft, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Sharp, White Haven, 
Dennysville, Maine; Lieut. Gen. Milton C. 
Baker, USA, Ret., Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa.; Vice Admiral Eph- 
raim R. McLean, Jr., USN, Ret., Chestnut 
Hill, Phila. 18, Pa. 

Honorary vice-presidents, The Bishop of 
Long Island, The Bishop of Chicago, The 
Bishop of Quincy, The Bishop of Fond du 
Lac, The Bishop of Haiti, The Suffragan 
Bishop of Dallas, The Rt. Rev. B. F. P. 
Ivins, Retired Bishop of Milwaukee, The 
Rt. Rev. Kenneth A. Viall, SSJE, Suffragan 
Bishop of Tokyo. 

General Secretary, The Rev. Canon Albert 
J. duBois, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Charles Kapps, 14 East 90th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Executive board members at large: Mrs. 
Rosewell Barratt, Southport, Conn.; The 
Rev. Chiron W. Forsyth, New York City; 
The Rev. Donald Gowe, New York City; 
Byron Clark, New York City; The Rev. 
Leslie J. A. Lang, New York 61, N.Y.; Dr. 
Lemuel T. Sewall, Phila., Pa.; The Rev. 
Grieg Taber, New York City; The Rev. 
Frank Smith, Woodhaven 21, L.I., N. Y.; The 
Rev. E. C. Boggess, Mendham, N. J.; The 
Rev. William R. Fetherell, Orange, N.J.; The 
Rev. Robert L. Pierson, Evanston, IIl.; Wil- 
liam Valentin, 48 Herman Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; The Rev. Osborne R. Littleford, 
Baltimore 18, Md.; Frederick L. Arnold, 
Belle Mead, N. J.; Douglas Overton, Flush- 
ing 58, N. Y.; The Rev. Henry C. Beck, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; Herbert deRoth, New 
York City; The Rev. Warren R. Ward, 
Providence 6, R. I.; The Ven. Canon A. Ed. 
Saunders, Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; The Rev. 
William T. St. John Brown, Evanston, II. 

Committee Chairmen: Planning and 
Policy, The Rev. Canon William Elwell, 
Phila. 3, Pa.; Doctrine, The Very Rev. Robert 
F. Capon, Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y.; Dis- 
cipline, The Rev. Loren N. Gavitt, Albany 6, 
N. Y.; Armed Forces, The Rev. James 
Richards, Washington 7, D. C.; Catholic 
Sociology, The Rev. Elward C. Lewis, 
Stevens Point, Wisc.; Missions-Foundation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, The Rev. 
Robert G. Preston, Chicago, Ill.; Congresses 
and Conferences, The Rev. F. William Or- 
rick, Chicago, Ill.; Priests’ Institutes, The 
Rev. Robert Walters, Paterson, N. J.; Inter- 
Anglican, Old Catholic and Orthodox Re- 


lations, The Rev. Edward R. Hardy, New 


Haven 11, Conn.; Memberships, Fred Cooper, 
Narberth, Pa.; Unity Octave, The Rev. 
Robert B. Pegram, Baltimore 21, Md.; Cycle 
of Prayer, The Rev. Moorhouse L. Johnson, 
Dennysville, Maine; Religious Education, 
The Rev. John Heidt, 362 McKee Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Retreats, Dr. Gladys Fal- 
shaw, Southport, Conn.; Youth Work, The 
Rev. Dean C. Rice, Church of the Atone- 
ment, Chicago 40, Ill.; Finance, Clifford 
Ramsdell, New York City; Women’s Work, 
Mrs. H. Karl Lutge, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Semi- 
narian’s Fund, The Rev. Donald _ Irish, 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; Legal Advisor, Edward 
N. Perkins, New York City; Ecumenical 
Studies, The Rev. Anthony P. Treasure, 
Saint Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Audio-Visual Aids, The Rev. John A. 
Schultz, Ambler, Pa.; ILAFO Representa- 
tive, The Rev. H. Karl Lutge, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Episcopal Guild for the Blind, The Rev. 
Harry Sutcliffe, Brooklyn 10, N. Y.; Endow- 
ments & Trusts, Ron Manders, Woodhaven 
21, N. Y.; Religious Life, The Rev. Grieg 
Taber, New York City. 





Pastor Psychiatrists 

Sydney (RNS)—A visiting Am- 
erican clergyman told TV audiences 
here that it would be a good thing 
if ‘all psychiatrists were Christians 
and all Christian ministers were 
psychiatrists.” Dr. Seward Hiltner, 
professor of pastoral theology at the 
University of Chicago and author of 
several books in the field of pastoral 
counseling, was on a panel of ex- 
perts discussing ‘Does Psychology 
Contradict Religion?” 

“T believe that the most import- 
ant age today for conversion is in 
the late thirties,’ Dr. Hiltner said. 


Recently 
from all appearances, 
Winfred Lancaster, Jr. 


cumulative. 





Chaplain’s new home 
Ready at Sewanee 


Sewanee, Tenn.—The new sand- 
stone chaplain’s residence nearing 
completion at the University of the 
South will be a memorial to one of 
Sewanee’s greatest athletes and a 
former Sewanee chaplain. 

The late Rt. Rev. Henry Disbro 
Phillips, Episcopal bishop of South- 
western Virginia from 1938 until 
his death in 1954, considered his 
seven-year chaplaincy at the Epis- 
copal-owned university the ‘most 
productive and successful” part of 
his life. 

The one-story, ranch-type house 
will be ready for Sewanee’s present 
chaplain, the Rev. David B. Collins, 
his wife Ginny, and their three chil- 
dren early in November. It was 
authorized at the board of regents’ 
meeting last June following a sub- 
stantial personal gift from the Rt. 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. Juhan 
toward the total cost estimated at 
$35,000. Bishop Juhan, retired bishop 
of Florida and now Sewanee’s di- 
rector of development, was chaplain 
at Sewanee Military Academy dur- 
ing part of the time (1915-22) that 
Bishop Phillips was chaplain for 
the university. 





ann : 


TEN ORDINATIONS IN TEN DAYS: The Diocese of Tennessee has reason to boast. 
it publicized photos taken at four ordinations of which this is one and, 
This picture was taken when the Rev. 
(at the Bishop’s left) and the Rev. Robert Birney Rickard 


Henry 


(at the Bishop’s right) were ordered deacon. The others are attending priests and 


deacons of the Diocese. The Bishop is, of course, the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 


Barth, D.D. 


The new deacons will serve Christ Church, Nashville, and the Church of St. Mary 


Magdalene in Fayettesville respectively. 
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Churchmanship Test 


Answer yes or no—with total 
honesty!—and then score your- 
self by the answers below. 

1. I believe that Jesus Christ 
founded His Church through 
the Apostles, and I therefore 
believe the Church today must 
have successors to _ these 
Apostles, who are her Bishops. 

2. I make my Communions, hav- 
ing prepared by self examina- 
tion, and I adhere to the Cate- 
chism teaching on what is re- 
quired of those who come to 
Holy Communion. 

3. I use the Sacrament. of Pen- 
ance. 

4. I believe Vestments must be 
worn by a priest or else the 


Sacraments aren’t quite so 
valid. 

5. I believe all people who call 
themselves Christians are 
Christians. 


6. I believe the Church teaches 
the same dogma which she has 
always taught. 

7. I believe I know the meaning 
of Unction, Meditation, Episco- 
pal, Canon, Sacrament and Ab- 
solution. 

8. I believe Anglo-Catholic means 
someone who wants the Episco- 
pal Church to accept the Pope. 

9. I would be willing to make my 
Communion in any Christian 
Church. 

10. I think all Episcopalians should 
change their way of doing 
things to get along better with 
protestants; after all, all of us 
believe the same way. 

11. I think all Episcopalians should 
use the same actions in worship. 

12. I accept the discipline of the 
Church in the Prayer Book as 
a whole, and I think it is more 
important than ceremony, or- 
naments or ritual. 


ANSWERS: YES on numbers 1, 
2, 3, 6, 7, 12; NO on all others. 
SCORE: 12 correct is a practic- 
ing Episcopalian; 10 to 12 cor- 
rect is an uninformed Episco- 
palian. .. . Less than 8 correct 
isn’t even an Episcopalian! 
From The Anglican Paulist 





The Rev. Robert G. Preston, Sec- 
retary-General for the Foundation 
of the Propagation of the Faith, has 
asked that his new address be made 
known by the American Church 
News. Father Preston now lives at 
3601 N. North St., Peoria, Ill. 





STATUE IS BLESSED: A former Roman Catholic Church that became part of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Newark in 1925 added a memorial statue recently with a wide 


representation of clergy and Church people present. 
left to right, are Joseph Walters, M.C., Father 


Father Courtney, 


moment of dedication. In the photo, 
Rice; Father Malcolm; Father Magyar; 


Hackensack Church, 
Once Roman, Adds 
Statue of Patron 


A memorial statue of St. Anthony 
of Padua was blessed recently at the 
Church of St. Anthony of Padua in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. The stat- 
ue, which was placed on a suitable 
pedestal on the lawn of the church 
last summer, is an Italian import of 
native marble. It was given by three 
brothers, Joseph, Charles, and Jack 
Scillieri in memory of their parents, 
the late Guiseppe and Angelina 
Scillieri. 

The formal blessing took place in 
conjunction with a Service of Sol- 
emn Vespers and Benediction with 
the pastor, the Rev, Harry Brooks 
Malcolm, officiating. Father Malcolm 
was assisted by the Rev. Harold G.F. 
Courtney, rector of the Church of 
St. Luke and St. Matthew, Brooklyn 
as Deacon; and the Rev. Marshall T. 
Rice, assistant at Christ Church, 
Hackensack, as Subdeacon. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Don- 
ald Lloyd, rector of Trinity Church, 
Ossining, New York. Also present 
in the sanctuary was the Very Rev. 
Eugene W. Magyar, pastor of Holy 


The photo was taken at the 


and Father Lloyd. 


Name Polish National Catholic 
Church, in Passaic. A large congre- 
gation witnessed the ceremonies and 
remained afterwards for a social 
hour in the newly renovated parish 
hall. 

The Church of St. Anthony of 
Padua was originally begun as an 
Independent Roman Catholic 
Church and became affiliated with 
the Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Newark in 1925. It is one of the 
most vigorous Italian works in the 
American Church, always bearing a 
staunch witness to the Catholic 
Faith, but keenly aware of the free- 
dom and democracy of the Anglican 
Communion. St. Anthony’s though 
largely Italian in membership en- 
deavors to serve Catholic church- 
men throughout Bergen County. 





Church Aids Jobless 

Philadelphia (RNS)—Business 
began to boom at Christ Episcopal 
church here after it obtained a state 
license to operate an employment 
agency. A near avalanche of phone 
inquiries, personal calls and letters 
from individuals seekings jobs was 
reported by the Rev. William 
Vaughn Ischie, Jr., pastor, who con- 
ceived the idea. 
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FROM BICYCLE DAYS: Father Ruth, as he is known nationally and internationally, is Di- 
rector General of the Order of St. Vincent. This picture was taken when he was cycling 
around his parish of Burlington, N.J., and its environs. Briefly he shifted to an Englisn 
motorbike. Now, having learned to drive in his late sixties, he uses a Morris Minor. He 
will retire next year as rector of St. Barnabas’ Church. 


The Name Is Father Ruth 


Retiring Next Year, He's Known 
to Nation and World — and 
He Knows the Church, too 


On Oct. 16, 1960, the Reverend 
Harry Stanley Ruth will retire as 
rector of St. Barnabas’ Church in 
Burlington, New Jersey. The day 
will be his birthday and he, as you 
may have guessed, will be 72. 

To the thousands, literally, across 
the country and abroad for whom 
the name, Father Ruth, is a watch- 
word, this will be startling news. 
However, it is an announcement 
that can be tempered with hope, 
based on present assurances, that 
Father Ruth will remain as Direc- 
tor General of the Order of St. 
Vincent. 

To many the name of Father Ruth 
and the work of the Order of St. 
Vincent are synonymous. Priested 
in Philadelphia in 1914, Father 
Ruth went to Wisconsin after a short 
period in Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, and there he remained un- 


til 1930. He will wind up 30 years 
of service at St. Barnabas’ next 
year. 

Diminutive, wiry and exceedingly 
active, Father Ruth chuckles as he 
reveals how physicians marvel at 
his stamina. Known for many years 
as ‘“‘the bicycle priest” in the Diocese 
of New Jersey, he later graduated 
to a motor-bike which was smashed 
by a motorist, fortunately when no 
one was aboard. More recently he 
learned to drive a car and added a 
used Morris Minor to his routines. 

Father Ruth is one of those priests 
whose thinking is far ahead of his 
acting, in spite of how filled each 
waking hour of every day may be 
with things to do. Maintaining a 
constant pastoral interest in patients 
of the MacFarland Home as well as 
the State Masonic Home in Burling- 
ton and its out-skirts, Father Ruth 


works into the wee hours of almost 
every morning in spite of a rigorous 
spiritual life that begins with a daily 
Mass. The wee hours have been 
“‘wee-er” and regular recently with 
the resignation of OSV’s secretary- 
general and the need for bringing 
records up to date. The result is a 
new secretary-general and virtual 
renaissance of OSV. 

Although Father Ruth’s’ keen 
mind and awareness of virtually 
everything in the Catholic world 


“were recognized only a few years 


ago in his own Diocese which 
elected him to the Diocesan Founda- 
tion, the stack of daily mail at the 
rectory, 311 East Broad Street, testi- 
fies to his contact and contacts with 
the Church near and far. Answer- 
ing every letter that comes to him 
with at least information, comment, 
or guidance—even though he some- 
times fills a piece of short note paper 
with more than its quota of words 
—is partly responsible. Another 
reason is that Father Ruth’s con- 
fidence is as celebrated as his wis- 
dom and that both add up to a cer- 
tainty that the Burlington priest 
never wavers from Catholic pro- 
priety. 

I once wrote that to him a soul 
and its salvation had no denomina- 
tional restrictions and the statement 
was misunderstood. To Father Ruth 
a soul is fair prey anywhere and the 
method of reaching a man is through 
what you are and not what you say; 
further than that, what you are and 
what you practice never can be con- 
fused or compromised. See Father 
Ruth anywhere—at his meals, often 
in the Burlington diner, or on the 
street, or even in the rectory, and 
you will soon know that troopers, 
workmen, waiters and all the rest 
are part of his spiritual family. 
Often you have to step carefully 
around stacks of material—books, 
correspondence, magazines, old pic- 
tures—and you soon will know why 
Father Ruth dreads the day that all 
of it will have to be moved. It isn’t 
that it isn’t organized. Father Ruth 
knows where everything is, even 
if no one else does. 

As I once said elsewhere, Father 
Ruth doesn’t like anything said in 
this vein. He will call it irrelevant. 
I say that it is relevant inasmuch 
as Father Ruth and his ways make 
up the dynamo that has kept St. 
Barnabas’ in the sound condition it 
is, spiritually ‘and physically and fi- 
nancially, since he came there in 
1930, assuming its unusual heritage. 
St. Barnabas’ Church is a devotional 
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’281’ to be NEW— 
in Manhattan 


HOW IT HAPPENED: The 
representative of the ACNews 
was on his way from Green- 
wich to Seabury House early 
one morning of the _ recent 
meetings of National Council 
when he was passed by council 
members in cars going the 
other way, as if to a fire. Later, 
on their return, it was an- 
nounced that in the afternoon 
there would be another of 
those things, an executive ses- 
sion. After that was held a 
resolution was passed instruct- 
ing the proper committee to 
proceed with plans to erect a 
new headquarters in Manhat- 
tan, if a suitable site can be 
procured. That hurried errand 
of the morning? Members went 
to look at a convalescent home 
in the Greenwich area which 
someone declared to be suit- 


G.F.S. Gets $73,464 
For Capital Center 


The Diocese of Washington has 
received a check for $73,464.75 from 
the Girls’ Friendly Society for the 
purchase and development of a new 
diocesan conference center. This 
money came from the sale of the 
G.F.S. Holiday House, conference 
center on 14 acres overlooking the 
Potomac River. Because of the en- 
croachment of suburban develop- 
ment, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, D.D., 
Bishop of Washington, suggested 
that the G.F.S. go in with the Dio- 
cese in establishing a new confer- 
ence and camping center. 

The actual presentation was made 
by Elizabeth Atkins, a junior mem- 
ber of G.F.S., St. John’s Church, 
Bethesda, Maryland, the oldest 
G.F.S branch in continuous opera- 
tion in the Diocese. The new dioce- 
san center is in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Sisters at Newburgh 
Mark Anniversary 


The sixth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Mother House of the 
Order of St. Helena, Newburgh, 
New York, was observed on October 
2 with a solemn high Mass and an 
outdoor luncheon for associates and 
friends. 

The Rev. William R.D. Turking- 
ton, O.H.C., Superior of the Order of 
the Holy Cross and the Order of St. 
Helena, delivered the sermon and 
celebrated the Eucharist at an out- 
door altar on the patio of the 
convent. 

The Mother House of the Order 
was dedicated on October 2, 1953, by 
the Rt. Rev. Horace W.B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. It is located 
about eight miles south of New- 
burgh. The Order also has a house 
in Versailles, Kentucky, where the 
Sisters are in charge of Margaret 
Hall School. 


able. : ACU Cycle of Prayer 


(Members and friends of the ACU are urged to use the list below in their 
daily prayers remembering the priest and people of the various congre- 




















gem to some, an old curiosity shop 
to others, but it seems obvious that 
both fuse somewhere into what God 
wants. 

The church marked its 100th an- 
niversary in November, 1956. That 
was when there was inserted in the 
wall a stone from the Basilica of St. 


Willibrod. 
“That’s in Echternach, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg,” Father 


Ruth explained hastily. “To many 
such a ceremony, however quietly 
it was achieved, would be without 
significance. To others who know 
that Echternach is the heart of the 
Old Catholic Church, as it is of- 
ficially called, it will be seen that 
St. Barnabas’ was singled out for 
honors as an outpost of the Catholic 
Movement in the Church, as it is 
sometimes referred to.” 

Father Ruth has been a part of all 
that, even longer than he has been 
in Burlington. In touch with various 
centers of the Faith across the land, 
and confidant of those who write to 
him from places where the Faith is 
compromised by self-appointed in- 
terpreters and self-seekers, he is in 
the No. 1 spot to know what lies 
ahead. This he knows so well that he 
will not venture anywhere for any- 
thing in which the Church is water- 
ed down or the victim of those 
whose credo is to please man instead 
of God. H.C.B. 


gations as they observe Station Days.) 


NOVEMBER 


-— - Andrew’s Church, Encinitas, Cali- 

ornia 

2—Christ Church, Port Jefferson, New York 

3—Immanuel Church, Racine, Wisconsin 

—St. Philip’s Church, G Q 
Canada 

4—Trinity Church, Ossining, New York 

—Church of St. Edmund the Martyr, Ar- 
cadia, Florida 

5—St. Elizabeth’s Church, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

6—St. Leonard’s House, Chicago, Illinois 

—Cathedral of St. Luke, Orlando, Florida 

7—St. James’ Church, Griggsville, Illinois 

—All Saints’ Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

8—St. David’s Church, Glenview, Illinois 

9—St. Saviour’s Church, Old Greenwich, 





Connecticut 

—The Church of the Saviour, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

10—St. Sarnebes’ Brotherhood, Gibsonia, 
Pennsylvania 


11—Cathedral of St. John, Quincy, Illinois 
—Church of St. Michael and St. Mark, 
Brooklyn, New York 
—Church of the Epiphany, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
—St. James’ Church, Fort Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
12—Emmanuel Church, Petoskey, Michigan 
13—Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, New 


York 
14—Trinity Church, Rock Island, Illinois 
—St. Peter's Church, Westchester, New 


York 
15—Trinity Church, Michigan City, Indiana 
16—St. Andrew‘s Church, Paris, Illinois 
17—Church of the Ascension and St. Agnes, 
Washington, D. C. 
hurch Cathedral, New Orleans, 


n 
Columba’s Church, Middletown, 


19—Church of the Good Shepherd, East 
Chicago, Indiana 
—~i Rs Church, Shigawake, Quebec, 
20—St. John’s Church, Athol, Massachusetts 
ae = the Resurrection, New York, 
New 
22-Chercn Of the Resurrection, New York, 


New York 
23—Church of the Resurrection, New York, 


New Yor 
~—_. Clement's Church, Seattle, Washing- 


ae 4 4 the Resurrection, New York, 
ew Yor 
25—Church of the Holy Comforter, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois 
26—Church of the Good Shepherd, East 
Chicago, Indiana 
27—Church of the Holy Comforter, Pough- 
keepsie, New York 
—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
28—St. Mary’s Church, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania 
—St. Paul's Church, Suamico, Wisconsin 
29—St. Peter’s Church, Ripon, Wisconsin 
—St. Andrew’s Church, La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia 
~s Andrew’s Church, Kenosha, Wiscon- 


sr Andrew’s Church, Peoria, Illinois 
—St. Andrew’s Church, Grayslake, Illinois 


DECEMBER 


1—St. Barnabas’ Church, Denton, Texas 

—St. Philip's Church, Gascons, Quebec, 

2—The 'R 

—The ev. Harry Stansbury Weyrich, 
Towson, Maryland . ’ 

3—St. George’s Church, Dallas, Texas 

— ee Church, Yeadon, Pennsyl- 


5—The Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., New 
Haven, Connecticut 

6—St. Nicholas’ Church, Encino, California 

7—Good Samaritan Episcopal Church, 
Clearwater, Florida 

~—— os Church, Downsville, New 
or 


9—The Rev. Howard C. Gale, Beverly, 
Massachusetts 
—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canad da 
10—St. Mary’s Church, Stuart, Florida 
11—St. Patrick's Church, Dallas, Texas 
12—Christ Church, Parish, River Forest, 
Illinois 
—St. James’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
13—St. Andrew’s Parish, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
—St. Alban’s Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
—Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
South Bend, Indiana 
a Church, Redundo Beach, Cali- 
a of St. John the Baptist, Brook- 
n, New York 
—Trinit Church, Utica, New York 
15—St. Luke’s Church, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S 
COLUMN 


THE 1959 COUNCIL 


This year’s annual ACU Council 
meeting was a thrilling event—the 
Council, as you knew, is the central 
governing body of the American 
Church Union. The growth of the 
ACU was reflected in the presence of 
key Churchmen—clergy and laity— 
from literally the four corners of the 
United States and from Canada. The 
annual banquet was the best attend- 
ed in our history and we had the 
privilege of hearing the Archbishop 
of Capetown and of honoring one of 
our Episcopal Vice-Presidents on his 
75th birthday—the Rt.. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Price Ivins, retired 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 

The Archbishop of Capetown pre- 
sided at a Solemn High Mass on the 
morning of Wednesday, October 7, 
at the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, and, due to the fact that the day 
for the annual Council Corporate 
Communion coincided with the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer, the two ob- 
servances were combined at this 
service. 

In my annual report to the Coun- 
cil I said: “It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the most significant 
single advance during the past year 
has been the change from the ACU 
News to The American Church News 
and the consequent expansion and 
improvement under Father Beck’s 
able leadership.” I was able to tell 
the Council that our recent offer to 
send copies of The American Church 
News to men and women in the 
Armed Forces had met wih enthusi- 
astic approval on the part of Chap- 
lains and service personnel all 
around the world. 

I tried to trace the developments 
in ACU history during this present 
decade, noting that prior to 1950 it 
was the vision and leadership of 
men like our president, Spencer 
Ervin, and his associates on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, that led to the bold 
search for funds to enable the em- 
ployment of a full time Executive 
Director for the work which had 
been served so loyally during the 
formative stages by the Reverend 
William P.S. Lander, the first Gen- 
eral Secretary. Noting that it was 
my privilege to be called to the post 





ACU Lapel Pin, 
Button Ready for 
Orders by Nov. 30 


For many years there have 
been. many requests for an 
ACU pin or lapel button. These 
are now available and will be 
ready for distribution in late 
November. There is a lapel 
button, a lapel pin and a 
bracelet attachment for wom- 
en. All three are excellent re- 
productions of the ACU sym- 
bol. They are being made by 
the Robbins Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. All three sell for 
one dollar ($1.00) each. Ad- 
vance orders are requested for 
delivery after November 30. 











of Executive Director in March, 
1950, I said that the period until 
1952, the first phase in this decade, 
was a period of comparative peace. 

For the most part there was the 
feeling that we were simply organi- 
zing for the sponsoring of occasional 
activities and services and that we 
were, at best, a small “fringe mi- 
nority.” I reminded the Council of 
the fact that the year 1952 brought 
a sharp change. Our witness at the 
1952 General Convention in Boston 
highlighted our obvious concern for 
the stewardship of the Church’s fi- 
nances and our interest in sound 
doctrine and it was an uncomfort- 
able revelation to many who hoped 
we would remain a small group 
concerned mainly with millinery 
and ceremonial. 

The middle of the decade brought 
the necessity for a continual work 
of defense and presented the ACU 
with such special opportunities and 
responsibilities as those connected 
with the sponsoring of the Inter- 
national Catholic Congress in Chi- 
cago in 1954, participation in the 
program at the expensive General 
Convention in Hawaii in 1955 and 
the production of the General Con- 
vention Daily at the 1958 General 
Convention. All of these were costly 
ventures for an organization almost 
too small to tackle these things but 
we were determined not to let the 
opportunities pass. It has not been 
an easy decade financially but I 
noted that the financial reports to be 
presented at the 1959 Council would 
show a continual increase of support 
which has come from the sacrificial 


giving of the many and has seen us 
through. There have been no “lavish 
angels” to support us: we have 
fought for every inch of the way in 
terms of our finances. 


Work Well Received 


I noted that our work and witness 
was particularly well received at the 
1958 General Convention and that 
the period since then has been one 
of increasing good will and con- 
tinued membership increases as far 
as the ACU is concerned. 

My major appeal to the 1959 
Council was for the “decentraliza- 
tion” of the ACU from my own 
person. During the decade now clos- 
ing, much of the spade work had to 
be done by one man. The organiza- 
tion is now far too large in terms of 
both its present work and its future 
opportunities for one man to handle 
the entire situation. I rejoiced that 
the coming of Father Beck as editor 
of The American Church News had 
been a major step in bringing a new 
vision and a new voice to our work. 
I pleaded for the Council itself to 
assume responsibility for many of 
the tasks which were immediately 
before us. I am happy to say that 
they accepted the challenge and you 
will be hearing a great deal during 
the coming year of “Operation 300” 
which will be a major expansion 
program. 

I called attention to the fact that 
the new decade which will soon be 
upon us will bring its own special 
opportunities, viz: the sponsoring of 
the proposed Ecumenical Witness 
Services from coast to coast in the 
fall of 1960 under the leadership of 
one of the leading archbishops of 
the Anglican Communion; the 1961 
General Convention in Detroit, and 
the sponsoring of an American pil- 
grimage to the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Walsingham in England, during 
the same year, which is the 900th 
anniversary of the establishing of 
the Shrine; and an International 
Catholic Congress in 1963 at the 
time of the Anglican Congress in 
Toronto. I shared some of my cor- 
respondence with the Council and 
showed them how we were being 
called upon for assistance from all 
over the world in addition to the 
many opportunities which confront 
us in the United States. I told of 
great opportunities offered to us in 
such faraway places as Cyprus, 
Japan, and Ceylon as well as re- 
quests for assistance in nearer lo- 
cations in Canada. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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NATION’S ACU NOTABLES IN N.Y. 


MINISTERS OF THE MASS: A special Mass commemorating the National 
Day of Prayer requested by President Eisenhower was part of the schedule 
of the ACU Council sessions last month. It was celebrated at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin in the presence of the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, Arch- 
bishop of Capetown. Here the Archbishop paused after the service with 
Raymond L. Farquaharson, sub-deacon, left; the Rev. Canon Albert J. 
duBois, the Celebrant, at His Grace’s left, and the Rev. W. T. St. John 
Brown, rector of St. Luke’s, Evanston, who served as deacon, at the extreme 
right. The photo was taken in the Sacristy of St. Mary’s. 


FROM THE FOUR CORNERS: The newly elected Council of the ACU is 
truly representative. Here is only part of the proof as revealed in one of 
the photos taken at the October Council meetings. Left to right, back row, 
are: The Very Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, Orlando, Florida; The Rev. 
James H. Jordan, Hollywood, California; The Hon. F. H. Schlicting, from 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin; The Hon. Walter Underwood, Chancellor, Diocese 
of Chicago; Frank Thacker, Richmond, Va., and The Rev. Justin A. Van- 
Lopik, Denver, Colo., Seated, left to right, are Mrs. Harry Tinch, Houston, 
Texas; The Rev. Rene Bozarth, Portland, Oregon; The Rev. George B. 
Armstrong, Bracebridge, Ont., Canada, and Mrs. Jean Gannett Williams, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 


AT CATHEDRAL FORUM: The Archbishop of Capetown was able to fulfill 
a number of engagements in New York City between appointments of a 
very full schedule across the country from coast to coast. He is shown 
here addressing a Sunday afternoon forum at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 
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AT LUNCHEON FOR ARCHBISHOP: Notables of the Church assembled 
at the University Club to honor the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, Archbishop 
of Capetown, speaking throughout the country last month under ACU 
auspices. Here, left to right, are the Rev. William H. Wagner, Jr., of St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York City; Archbishop de Blank, and the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, D.D., the Bishop of New York. 


WOMEN SHARE WORK OF THE ACU: This group, representing many 
areas of the country, assembled for this photo during the October Council 
sessions. Standing, left to right, they are: Mrs. Harry Tinch, Houston, 
Texas; Miss Irma Pugh, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Ida R. May, ACU Office; Mrs. 
Wayne Duggleby, DeKalb, Ill.; Mrs. H. Carleton Cooke, Westbrook, Conn.; 
Mrs. Carolyn Falk, New York, N. Y., and Mrs. Jean Gannett Williams, Cape 
Elizabeth, Me. Seated, left to right are: Mrs. L. Vernon York, Jr., Houston, 
Texas; Mrs. Frederick D. Sharp, Dennysville, Me.; Sister Josephine, Order 
of St. Helena, Newburgh, N. Y.; Mrs. H. Karl Lutge, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Moorhouse L. Johnson, Dennysville, Me. 


} 
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MORE LUNCHEON GUESTS: Also present at the luncheon for the Arch- 
bishop of Capetown were the Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, S.T.D., Suffragan 
Bishop of New York; The Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, dean of General 
Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Albert A. Chambers, rector of the 
Church of the Resurrection, also New York. 
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Executive Director 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Called Best Council 

Altogether it was the greatest 
Council we have ever had. Two 
events brought sadness to us: the 
illness of our treasurer, Charles 
Kapps, which prevented him from 
attending the Council, and the fact 
that the Chairman of our Committee 
for the Cycle of Prayer, the Rev- 
erend Moorhouse L. Johnson of 
Dennysville, Maine, suffered a seri- 
ous heart attack just after the Coun- 
cil. I am happy to say that both are 
now improving. 

Among the other actions of the 
Council which will be reported in 
detail to our Branches and Chapters 
there was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion commending the Episcopal Ra- 
dio and TV Foundation and its de- 
cision to retain its original name 
The Episcopal Hour in witness to 
the singular position of this Church 
among Christian groups. 

The Council adopted a record 
budget allowing, among _ other 
things, for further development of 
The American Church News. 

The Council adopted a resolution 
reaffirming the policy of the Ameri- 
can Church Union with reference to 
establishing Branches and Chapters 
and recorded its intention to com- 
pletely support the Executive Di- 
rector as he travels about the coun- 
try. 


Labor Troubles 

By the time this issue of The 
American Church News reaches you 
I hope that all of you who ordered 
copies of our new book, The Origin 
and Meaning of the Name Protestant 
Episcopal, will have received their 
copies. Labor troubles, quite beyond 
our control, at the bindery in Bos- 
ton, delayed receipt of the books in 





RELIGIOUS LIFE PARLEY: Nine states were represented by 28 students and young 
business and professional women who gathered over the Labor Day weekend at 
DeKoven Foundation in Racine, Wisc., for the first Midwest Conference on the Re- 
ligious Life. Informal conference sessions led by Dom Francis Hilary Bacon of St. 








In Memoriam 
A contribution to The Ordination 
Candidates’ Fund 


of 
The American Church Union 
has been made by 





in loving tribute to the memory of 





Whose name will be inscribed in 

the Memory Book of the American 

Church Union for regular com- 
memoration at the Altar. 

The American Church Union, Inc. 

347 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 








Gregory’s Priory, Three Rivers, Mich., and Father Alfred Pedersen, S.S.J.E. of St. 
Francis Church in Chicago, explored the meaning and requirements of the religious 
call. Members of five women’s communities were available for individual confer- 
ences. Eight registrants were from Wisconsin, five from Michigan, four from Illinois, 
three from Minnesota, two each from Nebraska and Colorado and one each from 
Oklahoma and Ohio. Twelve are college students, six are high school students, one 
is in graduate school and nine are in business and professions. 


our office for mailing for a period 
of nearly a month. 


Enroute 

During October, Ihad the privilege 
of addressing the Clerical Union for 
the Maintenance and Defense of 
Catholic Principles in Washington, 
D. C. and addressed the Washington 
Regional Branch of the American 
Church Union in the second of a 
three week series. The Archbishop 
of Capetown spoke to them on the 
first week and Father Beck was the 
concluding speaker. From October 
30, through November 1, I had the 
privilege of being at St. Paul’s 
Church in Harrisburg, Pa. 

On November 11, I will be in 
Atlanta, Georgia, where the firm 
establishment of the Georgia Re- 
gional Branch will be effected. On 
Nov. 22, and 23, I will be in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, preaching at 
the Church of the Advent in St. 
Petersburg Beach on Sunday the 
22nd and meeting with our new St. 
Petersburg Chapter on the 23rd. 


Random Notes 

Help! A check for $4.00 was re- 
ceived at the ACU office drawn on 
the Ridglea State Bank of Fort 





TIPAHATO 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
Specializing in custodial care, and train- 
ing, for those who present unusual 
mental and/or emotional problems. 
Marguerite Lodge Byrne, Director 











Worth, Texas, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember for current dues. There was 
no signature and the bank cannot 
give us any clue as to who sent it. 
Will the member concerned please 
inform us? 


LAH belo 


+ From the Branches + 


The Houston Chapter held its 
first meeting of the fall season at St. 
Andrew’s Church in September. The 
new ACU filmstrip, “The Religious 
Life” was shown, Fr. Stephen D. 
Carter, curate of St. Andrew’s offi- 
ciated at Solemn Evensong prior to 
the showing of the film. At its meet- 
ing on Oct. 9 Fr. W.C. Johnson, Rec- 
tor of All Saint’s Church, Galena 
Park, officiated at Solemn Even- 
song at St. Andrew’s. Fr. Fred W. 
Sutton, Chaplain to the students at 
the University of Houston and Texas 
Southern University, and former 
Rector of St. Augustine’s Church 
in Galveston, Texas also stressed 
“The Catholic Approach in the Mis- 
sion Field.” In November the Hous- 
ton Chapter will again observe the 
Bestowal of the American Episco- 
pate with a Solemn High Mass on 
Sat. the 14th at 8 am. at St. An- 
drew’s Church. The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
M. Harte, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese of Dallas, will be the chap- 
ter’s special guest and will preach 
the sermon at the Mass. 
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More About Incense 
(Continued from Page 9) 
public worship, and payments for 
incense are recorded in the records 
of Canterbury Cathedral as late as 
1752. The last recorded use of in- 
cense in the worship of Anglicanism 
is told, rather amusingly, in a docu- 
ment quoted by Staley which tells 
us that it was used in Ely Cathedral, 
“. . . till Dr. Thomas Green, one of 
the Prebendaries, and now (1779) 
Dean of Salisbury, a finical man, 
who is always taking snuff up his 
nose, objected to it, under the pre- 
tence that it made his head to ache.” 


Puritanism Blamed 

So the use of incense faded away 
in Anglicanism without any sort of 
condemnation on the part of the 
authorities. Actually its loss was a 
great victory for Puritanism which 
had been loud in its denunciation of 
the custom especially in the 1600s. 

This attitude of the Puritans arose 
from the fact that, for some extra- 
ordinary reason, they thought that 
the sense of hearing was in some 
way less “external” and therefore 
more “spiritual” than the other 
four. Words which could be heard 
were all that was to be allowed in 
worship and thus, according to their 
principles, there must be nothing 
in worship to delight the eye, no 
outward forms to touch or to taste, 
and certainly no incense to excite 
the sense of smell. The Church, on 
the other hand, wider in its un- 
derstanding, has always seen that 
religious worship, like religious liv- 
ing, must be the activity of the 
whole man, not one special part of 
him. 

Today, thanks to the Catholic 
movement in Anglicanism, Chris- 
tians generally are getting away 
from this narrow notion of hearing 
as the only part of man to be used 
in worship and the average Epis- 
copal Church today seeks to enlist 
more of the human senses in the 
worship of God. Thus, color, lights, 
ceremonial, the outward forms of 
sacraments which can be felt and 
even tasted, are emphasized. For 
some strange reason, however, the 
sense of smell is still very generally 
left out of consideration and the 
use of incense in worship is, in 
many quarters, an unthinkable 





CLASSIFIED 
RETIRED COUPLE—General handy- 
man and custodian for Church Camp. 
Wife to supervise kitchen and hous- 
ing. Reply Box 3A American Church 
News, 347 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


practice. Yet its use is growing 
among us and, considering the speed 
with which such things as colored 
stoles, candles, and altar crosses 
have been restored,. it is predictable 
that incense will be usual among 
us before too many years have 
passed. 


‘Prejudiced Coughs’ 

An amusing side of prejudice 
against incense is the common com- 
plaint that, while the speaker has 
no sort of objection to it from a re- 
ligious point of view, it makes him 
cough and affects his nasal passages. 
When he is told that benzoin, a 
throat and nose remedy, is part of 
all incense recipes, he usually for- 
gets this rather thin argument. 

Apart from the fact that the use 
of incense enlists the sense of smell 
in worship, its symbolism is very 
beautiful and helpful. First, accord- 
ing to the Book of Revelation (8:8) 
the rising smoke symbolizes the 
prayers of the faithful ascending to 
God’s throne. Second, it is an offer- 
ing of honor to God in various ways. 
The altar, which represents Christ, 
is incensed; ministers of the Mass, 
whom Christ is using to offer his 
Sacrifice, are incensed; and even the 
congregation, which, is a holy people 
of God by reason of their incor- 
poration into Christ, is honored by 
being incensed. Third, since the 4th 
century, Christians have also thought 
of incense as a sacrificial offering to 
God, because it is only as the in- 
cense is used up by burning that it 
gives forth its sweet smell. Thus 
the common formula for blessing 
incense is: “Be thou blessed in 
whose honor thou shalt be burned.” 

As we are able to bring more of 
ourselves into our worship, we shall 
grow in perfection. The sense of 
smell is not a negligible part of our 
nature and we do not exclude it 
from our offering of ourselves to 
God. Thus we make use of incense 
to round out our worship and we 
seek, like the incense, to be used 
up in God’s service in order that 
we may, like its smoke, ascend to 
heaven in “heart and mind and with 
him continually dwell.” 





GUEST HOME FOR WOMEN 


St. Elizabeth’s House, Mount Sinai, Long 
Island, offers the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of a religious house in the coun- 
try. It is located within the grounds of 
the Order of Poor Clares, a contempla- 
tive community of Sisters in the Episco- 
pal Church. For information address: The 
Reverend Mother, St. Clare’s Convent, 
Maryhill, Mount Sinai, L.1., N.Y. 














California Clergy 
Support Bishop 


on ‘Customary’ 








At a conference of the clergy of 
the Diocese of California, held at El 
Rancho del Obispo, the Diocesan 
conference center, on September 28- 
29, a resolution was introduced sup- 
porting Bishop Pike of California in 
the face of various criticisms which 
have recently appeared in the 
Church press. The resolution was 
the signal for a standing ovation and 
a round of applause which lasted 
over several minutes. The resolution 
follow: 

“WHEREAS, there are persistent 
rumors, statements and implications 
in some church periodicals that the 
clergy of the Diocese of California 
are disturbed over certain practices 
in the much-debated Customary of 
our Bishop, and 

“WHEREAS, there is no evidence 
of such criticism of the memoranda 
among the California. clergy, 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
ED that the clergy of the Diocese of 
California, in Conference assembled 
on September 29th, express their 
deep loyalty to and confidence in the 
Bishop with a determination to co- 
operate fully with his efforts and 
Diocesan program.” 





HELP TRAIN CANDIDATES 
FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


The “Seminarians’ Fund” needs your 
help. Grants are made to assist men pre- 
paring for Holy Orders. Memorial cards 
are available for use in the place of 
flowers as Memorial gifts. A supply 
should be on hand in every parish. 
= from the New York office of 








The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 
founded 1862 

Anglo-Catholic Devotional Society for clergy 
and laity to pray and work 
©@ To honor the Presence of Our Lord in the 

Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood; 

® To promote fasting and other preparation 
before and thanksgiving after receiving 
Holy Communion; 
To promote the Mass as the chief service 
of worship on all Sundays and Holy Days; 
To further the practice of Reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Communion and 
Devotion. 
For further information, address: 
The Rev. W. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
438 Valley St., Orange, New Jersey 
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Oxford Movement Stalwarts 


Father Mackonochie of Holborn 


A week before Christmas 1887 
the dead body of Alexander Heriot 
Mackonochie was found in the re- 
mote solitudes of Mamore Forest. 
Two days they had sought him. 
They came upon him dead; bare- 
headed as in prayer; half covered 
with shrouding snow; guarded on 
either side by Righ and Speireag, 
two dogs of his Bishop host. So 
that brave soul came home, over- 
come at last by the baffling perplexi- 
ties of the trackless moorland, as he 
had been beaten down by the merci- 
less entanglements of persecution 
and obloquy. 

I was eleven at the time, but I 
well remember the tragic news. 
Our Catholic Saint was become a 
Martyr. So much I _ understood, 
though I did not know all the bitter 
relentlessness of the persecution 
which had litile by little worn him 
down: the spyings, misunderstand- 
ing, misrepresentations, inhibitions, 
prohibitions, delations, suspensions, 
caricatures and abuse: the incessant 
litigation, the denunciations by Par- 





Hangings 


AND 


Vestments 


in the 
TRUE TRADITION 
of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 
e 


All done with an exacting care and 
attention to detail that can only be 
achieved after generations of service to 
the church and clergy. 

To start you on your way to individ- 
ually designed hangings or vestments at 
surprisingly low cost, we will be happy 
to send you hand-sketched suggestions, 
large size material samples and a full 
range of prices. These are sent, of course, 
without obligation. It will be appreciated 
if you will send measurements with your 
inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
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Father Mackonochie 








liament, Bishops and Press. Truly 
it is a Pauline catalogue. 

It was in 1862 that Mackonochie 
was persuaded to leave the mobs 
of St. George-in-the-East and be- 
come first Vicar of the church of 
St. Alban the Martyr, then a-build- 
ing in the malodorous slums of Hol- 
born. Father Stanton joined the 
Staff at the same time and Father 
Russell five years later. What con- 
junction of these three priests meant 
for the Church of England it would 
be impossible to say. By God’s 











| RECLAIMED 
MY CHILD 


BY 
LUCILLE 
STOUT 
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"How the Stouts finally ‘re- 
claimed their child’ and made her a part of their 
home, church, and community is a story sensi- 
tively and proudly told in this autobiography. 
And to many parents who, in their sorrow, ask 
why retarded children are created, the author 
answers, ‘Certainly parents of retarded children 
have known mighty grief, and many, many of 
them have lived through this black hour to find 
the mighty joy and to say in all sincerity, Thank 
you, God, for this child, and for all the lessons 
he or she has brought.’ These children do teach 
lessons of sympathy, understanding, compassion, 
patience, and brotherly love for those who are 
able and ready to learn.’’—Daniel A. Poling in 
the Christian Herald. 
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bookstores 


blessing the two curates carried on 
their faithful service at the church 
each for fifty years, service which 
reflected that divine blessing on 
souls innumerable; but the Vicar, 
called upon to bear the brunt of the 
battle, was driven out after twenty 
years. 

“Ritualists” they were called. 
The Press, the spies—and the 
Bishops too—were continually on 
the watch to see what clothes they 
wore, what candles they lit, what 
movements they made. And yet the 
worldwide influence of these three 
was due to none of these things. 
Never were priests more purely 
spiritual, more practically concerned 
with the things of the soul, more 
able—by universal testimony—in 
bringing men to the Religion of 
Christ and His Cross. Of Stanton 
and Russell it is unnecessary to 
speak; they were with us but yester- 
day. But their Vicar, who died so 
long ago, was as great a power. 
Notorious to the ignorant crowd as 
the obstinate traitor to our Protes- 
tant Church of England, who dis- 
obeyed the laws and insisted on 
wearing papistical millinery, he was 
known to an increasing number of 
sincere Christians as one who as 
never before unfolded to them the 
boundless Love and Mercy of our 
Heavenly Father; as one who—in- 
troducing to England the Three 
Hours—made the Passion a very 
Reality; as one who with no gifts of 
voice or eloquence preached ser- 
mons which irresistibly convinced; 
as one who, giving himself tirelessly 
to those long streams of penitents, 
crowned repentance with a new 
Hope in Christ. 

What a tragedy, one says, that 
such a man should have been forced 
to spend so much of his time, of his 
ability, of his waning health in the 
most futile form of litigation. The 
courts before which he was haled 
were as unintelligent as they were 
unspiritual. The Archbishops were 
purblind Protestants, with a mission 
to “suppress ritualism.’”’ Compelled 
to listen to discussion on the height 
of Elevation, the authority for 
candles, the right to kneel, the cor- 
rectness of the crucifix, the legiti- 
mate use of incense, with varying 
decisions, he was thinking all the 





SACRED VESTURE 
All hand work. Finest Quality. 
Traditional and modern designs. 
FORMERLY WITH ST. NICHOLAS SHOP 
G. H. JONES 
1215 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
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time of the underlying truths and 
of the people to whom he was 
pledged to minister those truths. 

There is the inheritance which 
he has bequeathed to us. The 
privilege of doing God’s work in our 
part of the Catholic Church with a 
quiet mind, regarding details of 
ritual as “means of furthering or 
hindering the Glory of God and the 
Salvation of souls.” 

In 1875, after his six weeks’ sus- 
pension (during which Father Stan- 
ton led the congregation to Mass at 
St. Vedast’s), Theodore Talbot, one 
of St. Alban’s early supporters, led 
the welcoming cheers of 3,350 men. 
Assuring Mackonochie of their in- 
tense love and devotion, he said: 
“T venture to say that in years to 
come it will be acknowledged 
through the length and breadth of 
the land that the clergy of St. Al- 
ban’s have been in the right, and 
that the Church of England owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude.” 

In 1882 Archbishop Tait was on 
his deathbed, a saddened man. He 
wrote to Mackonochie suggesting 
that he should resign St. Alban’s, 
“in order to minimise the present 
state of bitterness”—bitterness 
which the Archbishop had done so 
much to foster. Very sadly the Vicar 
consented, and on January 7, 1883, 
he preached his farewell, a farewell 
as free from bitterness, as humble, 
charitable and far-sighted as had 
been his whole career at St. Alban’s. 

At the instance of Lord Halifax 
an exchange was made, by which 
Father Suckling of St. Peter’s, Lon- 
don Docks, went to St. Alban’s and 
Mackonochie to London Docks. But 
in 1883 the wreckers once more 
dragged him before the P.W.R. 
Court, which deprived him of the 
living. He was a broken man. 
“Since 1858,” he wrote, “I have had 
little but strife.” The strife was soon 
to be over. 

For a time he was a refugee at 
St. Alban’s, living in the Clergy 
House, welcomed in his old home. 
But a hesitation of speech and some 
confusion of thought showed that 
the brave frame was breaking up. 

In 1887 he went to visit Bishop 
Chinnery Haldane of Argyll at Bal- 





ACOLYTES AND SERVERS 
Do you know about the Order of 
St. Vincent for acolytes? 
Are you interested in the Guild of 
SS. Peter and John for servers? 
Information will be supplied by: 
The Secretary-General 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 





Box 162, 





“Father always said 
that the follow-up 
was just as impor- 
tant as the Canvass!” 


lachulish. ... His body was brought 
back to London by Father Russell. 
On December 15, 1891, the Bishop 
of Argyll dedicated at St. Alban’s 
his memorial Chapel, that spot so 
beautiful and so still, where remem- 
bering him who died that we might 
live, we repeat (as they sang at his 
funeral): 

“O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 

torrent still 
Lead Thou us on!” 


(Editor’s Note: This is another in a series 
on Stalwarts of the Oxford Movement. They 
make their appearance exclusively in The 
American Church News by special permis- 
sion of The Church Times, of England, and 
the author and artist, B. C. Boulter, of 
Oxford.) 


Religious Play Sought 

Union Theological Seminary, in 
co-operation with the National 
Broadcasting Company, is conduct- 
ing a contest for the writing of an 
original play on a religious theme. 





RAISING THE ROOF 


At the drop of a hat the boys do this 
with their “rock and roll’ band. They 
are often invited to raise roofs at local 
dances, and the teenagers just love it. 
With the increase in the cow population 
here we have started to build a larger 
barn. But here the boys cannot raise the 
roof for lack of funds. Would some of 
you nice quiet folk like to help boys 
in raising the roof—just for once? No- 
body need know about it! Just quietly 
mail us a check and mark the envelope 
“To Raise the Roof.” 

Father Menard 

St. Michael’s Farm for Boys 

P. O. Box 325, Picayune, Miss. 











Prizes for the winning play range 
from $50-$250 in cash. 

All communication should be ad- 
dressed to: Robert E. Seaver, Direc- 
tor of Program in Religious Drama, 
Union Theological Seminary, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE ECUMENICAL FIELD: 
TWO VITAL BOOKS 


WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH? 
by Darwell Stone, Sometime Principal, 
Pusey House, Oxford, 

and Frederick Puller, $.S.J.E. 

..Deals with the crucial problem of 
conditions for membership in the 
Holy Catholic Church which are cen- 
tral to the activity of the modern 
“Ecumenical Movement.” 

.. Assembles the evidence of the Fath- 
ers of the Undivided Christian Church 
and the decrees of the General and 
Ecumenical Councils of early Chris- 
tendom with reference to Church 
membership, heresy, schism and ex- 
communication. 


Contains an important section on the 
meaning and importance of 
Apostolic Succession. 

A reprint of a famous but out-of-print 
book by two of England’s outstanding 
scholars, described recently by the Aus- 
tralian Church Quarterly as a “concise 
statement of the theology of the Ques- 
tion” and an “admirable brochure.” 

96 pp. $1.00 per copy. 


THE CHURCH, THE BODY OF CHRIST 
by Everett Bertram Bosshard, Ph.D., 
Sometime Professor of Theology, 
Nashotah House. 
Essays for laymen originally published 
in “Ave,” monthly periodical of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York City. 32 pp. paperbound. 75c per 
copy. 
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The Question Box 
(Editor’s Note: Questions are 
welcomed by the American 
Church News and cre answered 
from month to month in the 
order of their receipt by mem- 
bers of the staff. Queries should 
be addressed to ACU head- 
quarters, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y., from where 
they will be forwarded im- 
mediately to the associate edi- 
tor in charge.) 


QUESTION: 
What is the origin of the office of 
deaconess? 


ANSWER: 

There were women in the early 
Church, even in Biblical times, who 
ministered to the sick and poor, and 
helped in general in Church work. 
These came to be recognized as an 
Order of Deaconesses, which was 
never confused with the Sacramen- 
tal Holy Orders of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. The office gradually 
disappeared, but was revived in 
modern times by German Protes- 
tants. The office has existed in An- 
glican Churches for about a century. 
The Deaconess is set apart by the 
Bishop by laying on of hands. She 
works at his direction. She wears a 
plain uniform, and cooperates with 
other members of her order. She 
may resign from the order if she 
chooses and return to secular life. 
However, in England some groups 
of Deaconesses take life-long Reli- 
gious Vows of Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience. 

Our Deaconesses have done and 
are doing wonderful work for the 
Church, usually in god-forsaken 


places, often at their own expense. 
Their big problem is the recruiting 
of new members. 


QUESTION: 

Can a deacon wear a biretta when 
officiating or assisting at liturgical 
services? 


ANSWER: 

Father Stams, of Grand Rapids, 
kindly supplies the following an- 
swer: Yes. The biretta, a stiff, col- 
lapsible four-cornered cap with 
three blades and made of black 
woolen material, is worn inside the 
church only liturgically, i.e. in the 
course of services and functions 
when definitely prescribed by the 
rubrics, and never apart from such 
occasions. Outside the church it is 
recognized as an item of clerical at- 
tire, but its use is governed by the 
norms of good breeding and social 
etiquette. Although not forbidden 
to wear the biretta (when a cas- 
sock is also worn) as an outdoor 
dress, it is usual to do so only in 
the vicinity of the church or the 
cleric’s residence. 

Inside the church, the biretta is 
worn in processions and quasi-pro- 
cessions only by those clergy who 
are in sacred vestments (parati: 
amice, alb, girdle, maniple, stole, 
chasuble (or  dalmatic / tunicle), 
but not in processions of the Host. 
It is also worn by clergy, whether 
in vestments (parati) or not while 
seated during the Divine Office and 
sermons: while hearing confessions 
(especially as a token of judicial 
power while giving absolution); at 
the exorcism at Baptism. It may 
also be worn by the preacher of a 
sermon, but only after announcing 
his text from Holy Scripture. And it 
may be worn at all outdoor proces- 
sions (except of the Host) by all 
clergy. It is not worn between the 
foot of the altar and the sedilia, nor 





—last longer . 
—look better... 


—lend themselves to the 
beauty of worship. 





—) 68-12 Yellowstone Boulevard 
Forest Hills 75, New York 





COLLINS KNEELERS AND PEW CUSHIONS 


Uoline Cyshjene Cling 





“Really, sir, those Collins Cushions 
will be even better!” 








is it used by clergy when non-parati 
in proceeding to or from the choir, 
or functions elsewhere. On such oc- 
casions the biretta is carried with 
the right hand toward the breast, 
with the opening turned inwards. 
A cleric wearing any of the sac- 
red vestments, even if only the stole 
over the surplice, is said to be 
paratus—otherwise non-paratus. 


QUESTION: 


Can a deacon in charge of a mis- 


sion be properly addressed as 
“Father,” since he is in a pastoral 
relationship? 

ANSWER: 


A deacon cannot be in charge of 
a mission or have a pastoral rela- 
tionship. This is very clear from 
the Canons, although some Bishops 
and Deacons seem unaware of it. If, 
because he is the sole resident min- 
ister in a congregation, a deacon 
seems to be in charge, and if he is 
likely to be ordained priest in due 
course, we can. scarcely blame 
ordinary people for calling him 
“Father.” The title is customary, so 
it can hardly be wrong for a local 
custom to exist by which deacons 
are called “Father.” However, it is 
much more fitting for the deacon 
modestly to call himself ‘‘Mister,” 
and to teach people to call him that, 
reserving the nobler title for the 
man empowered to offer the Eucha- 
rist and to pronounce Absolution 
and Blessing in God’s name. As the 
Apostle said: “Every man in his 
own order.” 


QUESTION: 

With what denominations, 4f any, 
is the Episcopal Church negotiating 
regarding union or intercommun- 
ion? At what stage are these nego- 
tiations? 


ANSWER: 
a) The Methodists; b) a stand- 
still. 


QUESTION: 
Is incense the only vehicle of 
smell used in worship? 


ANSWER: 

The fragrance of altar flowers is 
certainly not the least part of their 
beauty, enhancing the setting of our 
worship. In many churches that are 
closed during the week and not 
heated between services there is a 
distinctive musty odor, compounded 
of damp plaster, moth-eaten kneel- 
ers and cushions, and choir robes in 
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N.C.C. Names Priest 
To Ecumenical Post 


New York, Nov. 5—A project in 
ecumenical relations that has been 
in operation for close to three- 
quarters of a cen- 
tury has acquired 
new leadership. 
The Rev. William 
E. Crews has been 
named executive 
director of the 
Intersemi- 
nary Committee 
of the National 
Coune¢eil of 
Churches. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment has been made by Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary of 
the National Council. 

The Interseminary Committee is 
a unit of the Commission on Higher 
Education of the National Council’s 
Division of Christian Education. The 
Committee sponsors the Intersemi- 
nary Movement which was organ- 
ized in 1887. 

Father Crews succeeds the Rev. 
Richard L. Heaton who resigned to 
study for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in Scotland. 
He will serve also as the executive 
secretary of the Interseminary 
Movement. 





Father Crews 





Questions (Continued) 


need of dry-cleaning, which must 
be familiar to you. Many people as- 
sociate it with Prayer Book worship, 
especially Morning Prayer and 
funerals. Then there is the aroma of 
bacon and coffee wafted from the 
parish house that unfailingly ac- 
companies Corporate Communions 
in small parishes and missions. If 
incense were used it would prevail 
over both of these smells, and would 
bring the worship, at least in the 
olfactory department, in line with 
that of the Church throughout the 
ages. 





THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of 
the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 
The Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard, D.D. 
Superior-General 
For further information, address 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
Guild of All Souls 


32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Penna. 


More on Harvard 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Divinity School is not an experi- 
ment in ecumenicity. Life in this 
non-sectarian school results not in 
compromise with but in sensitivity 
to conflicting beliefs. 

Worship life is still on the meager 
side. Daily services in Andover and 
Divinity Chapels seldom bring more 
than a dozen of the penitent, includ- 
ing Faculty members. Many Epis- 
copal sudents choose to attend eve- 
ning services at E.T.S. On Sunday 
at least half of the student body is 
employed in “church work.” The 
Episcopal students not so engaged 
divide their worship mainly among 
Church of the Advent, Christ 
Church, All Saints Ashmont or Me- 
morial Church. 

Students do not enjoy the close 
relationship with the faculty which 
another school might provide. Two 
or three professors might know a 
student’s name but seldom more 
than that. In spite of heavy lecture 
schedules and publishing responsi- 
bilities, many of the Faculty do open 
their homes and offices to the stu- 
dents for discussion and advice. A 
perennial student gripe is that every 
year a number of outstanding pro- 
fessors are on sabbatical. 

Perhaps the favorite activity is 
the institution of tea. If the Divinity 
Dames, secretaries, or Deanery is 
not serving tea, the poor students 
often band together to furnish their 
own service. No lecture is considered 
well planned unless it is accom- 
panied by a tea. 

New England’s “court religions” 
are still training their priests at 
Harvard, but so are 29 other de- 
nominations. Harvard Divinity 
School offers Churchmen the oppor- 
tunity to maintain a high quality 
of scholarship, but it does not dis- 
criminate—everyone else has the 
same opportunity. 





TRINITY PRESS 


The men of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
708 Bethlehem Pike, Ambler, Pa., are 
contributing their time for the pro- 
duction of all types of printed mate- 
rial for religious use. If you need any 
printing or graphic arts work done, 
you will find their prices well below 
commercial rates for equivalent qual- 
ity. Just send your next job—offset or 
letterpress—for an estimate. 


Catonsville Convent 
Adds New Wing 


Catonsville, Md., Nov. 5—An ad- 
dition to All Saints’ Convent is now 
under construction, and is expected 
to be ready for early spring occu- 
pancy. Ground was broken May 13 
for the new building, and work has 
progressed steadily ever since, de- 
spite a rainy summer. 

Of native field stone construction, 
the three-story wing will complete 
the present building according to the 
original plans of the architect, the 
late Henry White of Baltimore. The 
present Convent was built in 1921. 
The current structure is being built 
to meet the growing needs of the 
Community. 

Housed in it will be a larger No- 
vitiate, refectory, and service facili- 
ties for the Community; more com- 
pletely-equipped visitors’ quarters, 
and a large lecture room for use by 
pilgrimages and retreat groups. The 
building program was made possible 
by a legacy bequeathed by a relative 
of one of the Sisters. 








Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 612”, each... .$ 65.00 
One Pint, 814”, each ........ $100.00 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 


riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
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Sisters Take Vows 


at Glendale Convent 


At a Solemn High Mass on the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 
two Sisters took their Life Vows in 
the Community of the Transfigura- 
tion, Glendale, Ohio. As this feast 
is the Patronal Festival of Bethany 
School for Girls, a work located on 
the Convent grounds, and also of 
the Sisters’ work with boys at St. 
Michael’s and All Angels’ Houses in 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, and has seen 
the Professions of other Sisters of 
the Community, it was an especially 
joyful occasion. 

The celebrant of the Mass was the 
Rev. William Pitt McCune, retired 
rector of the Church of St. Ignatius, 
New York City, and a former house 
chaplain to the Sisters of the Trans- 
figuration. The deacon was the 
Rev. Ralph J. Spinner, present 
chaplain for the Mother House. The 
Chaplain General of the Commu- 
nity, the Rev. Canon Vivan A. 
Peterson of St. James’ Church, 
Cleveland, was sub-deacon. He also 
preached the Profession sermon and 
received the Sisters’ vows. 

Of the newly professed, Sister 
Mary Evelyne came to Glendale 
from San Mateo, California, where 
the Community has a house and 
work in the parish of St. Matthew. 
Sister Rebecca Louise, who was 
born in Peking, China, is the first 
Chinese Sister of the Community to 
be professed in the United States. 





California Priest 
Seeks Convert Data 


To the Editor 

American Church News 
New York, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Do you accept letters to the editor 
for publication? If you do, here’s 
one! 

“Modern Canterbury Pilgrims’ is 
a remarkable collection of stories of 
the conversion to the Episcopal 
Church of contemporary men of vast 
intellect. The thought came to me 
that there are thousands of just or- 
dinary folk who also have been con- 
verted to the Episcopal Church and 
if their story were told it would be a 
powerful bit of evangelism. I am 
attempting to tell’their story! 

So, if there are among your read- 
ers those who have found a spiritual 
home in the Episcopal Church, I 
wish that they would write an ac- 


count of their conversion in about a 
thousand words and mail it to me. 
Already several people have written 
me their story, but I need more. I 
need stories from Catholics, Evange- 
licals and any in between. Especial- 
ly I would appreciate stories from 
Catholics. The stories should be per- 
sonal and persuasive because the 
purpose of the book is to convince 
those who are groping for a spiritual 
home that here it is: The Church, 
represented by the Episcopal Church 
in America. 


The Rev. Geo. E. Gooderham, Th.D. 
Grace Church, Fairfield, Calif. 





Sewanee, Tenn.—The Acolytes’ 
Guild of the University of the South 
sponsored a School of Prayer for 
Sewanee’s students October 13 and 
14. It was conducted by Father 
Dunstan of the Order of St. Francis, 
in Orlando, Fla. 

Father Dunstan, who last summer 
at Sewanee served on the faculty of 
two Fourth Province Episcopal 
Church conferences, directed the 
sessions in Grosvenor Auditorium, 
St. Luke’s Hall. On Thursday, Octo- 
ber 15, at 8 P.M., he spoke at St. 
Mary’s School. 








ALL IN A NAME: The Rev. 
Robert H. Moore, rector of 
Trinity Church, Meadville, Pa., 
has written belatedly to the 
Trenton Printing Company, 
Trenton, N.J., publishers of the 
five cartoon books pointing up 
unusual situations in the 
Church. “Your Now We Are 
Five ad came today,” he wrote, 
and your attention is called to 
the Lapses in the Apses cover 
reproduction. If you ever run 
another cover, please correct 
the sign in front of the TV 
camera. It is Christ Church in 
Meadville, not Trinity. Is there 
some Meadville somewhere 
that has a Trinity Church? 
Don’t know of one. However, 
absolvo te... .” The author and 
the cartoonist join the publish- 
er in declaring that they didn’t 
know there was a Meadville, 
either. When that cover was 
designed so long ago, the 
names Trinity and Meadville 
were picked from the air, rath- 
er than something absurd like 
St. Vitus’s, Gospelville. 
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More on South Florida 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Holy Spirit, having become self- 
supporting in a short 16 months, 
applied for parish status and was 
so recognized by the Diocesan Con- 
vention—May 21, 1956. At the an- 
nual parish meeting in January, 
1957, the congregation enthusias- 
tically undertook a fund-raising 
campaign to pay off the mortgage 
and build the church. 

On Sept. 21, 1958, the Rt. Rev. 
William F. Moses, D.D., Suffragan 
Bishop, officiated at the cornerstone 
ceremonies of the final phase of the 
building program, the building of 
the Church itself. . 

During these years of phenominal 
physical growth the spiritual growth 
was keeping pace. In addition to the 
three services on Sunday mornings, 
there is a regular mid-week service 
of Holy Eucharist, a service of Spir- 
itual Healing and Laying On of 
Hands, and a service of Holy Eu- 
charist on all Prayer Book saints’ 
and Holy Days. 

In five years the original congre- 
gation of 51 has grown to 900 of 
whom 485 are active communicants. 
Of this number Father Brumby has 
baptized 229, received 13 from the 
Roman Church and presented 253 
for Confirmation. 

In the early spring of 1956 the 
vestry appointed another building 
committee to formulate an over-all 
design. After touring the Diocese for 
three days and viewing many 
churches, the committee gave in- 
structions for the basic design to 
the architects, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Obst, also communicants. 

Bishop Louttit, the Diocesan, dedi- 
cated the new church last March 8, 
with 798 present and in the com- 
pany of the Very Rev. Lyttleford 
Zimmerman, the Very Rev. Mason 
Frazell, the Very Rev. Edward Man- 
ning, as well as the Rev. Frs. Joseph 
N. Barnett, Robert Sands, Tage Tei- 
son, D.D., Harry H. Blocher, Robert 
Huffman, Robert Pollard, Murray 
Voth, James Stirling, Samuel C. W. 
Fleming, James R. (Knox) Brumby, 
and Richard Byrd. The traditional 
service began with the blessing of 
the holy water and the Bishop’s 





Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for booklet 
S. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & CHERRY STS., PHILA. 3, PA. 





WAY OF LIFE: E. P. Dutton 
has just published a colorful 
book on Florida. Its title: 
“Florida: A Way of Life” and 
its author: Mike Smith who 
was born Mary Ellen Shull, in 
Malabar, Fla. Mike Smith says 
that Florida, by virtue of its 
climate, and because of its 
location, is destined to become 
one of the great population 
centers of America. Her book 
is written for all, older folk 
who have considered retiring 
in Florida, and younger people 
who do more than toy with the 
idea of going there. It also is 
a book written for persuaded 
Floridians for it is packed 
with illustrated information on 
orange groves, cattle ranches, 
forests, lakes and even the 
Everglades. It is a book as well 
made as it is well written. The 
price: $3.95. 











knocking at the door. He and the 
attending clergy were admitted by 
the vestry officers, Robert Robson, 
senior warden; Dr. George Diaz, 
junior warden; Robert Tylander, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
and Roy Weber, chairman of the 
building committee. 

After proceeding around the in- 
terior bounds of the church the 
Bishop washed the altar and an- 
nointed it with Holy Oils. The visit- 
ing clergy then vested the altar as 
the 60-voice choir led the congre- 
gation in the Te Deum. 

The spiritual life of the new and 
typical Church of the Holy Spirit 
offers the full richness of the Pray- 
er Book, Father Brumly said. Each 
Sunday Low Mass is proceeded by 
Morning Prayer at 7:15. Every Sun- 
day at 9 a.m. the church family, 
led by the children’s choir, partici- 
pates in the Holy Eucharist. At this 
service there is always a procession 
with torches as the Gospel is car- 


V 
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ried into the midst of the people 
and read in the nave. The 11 a.m. 
schedule consists of Morning Prayer 
on the first Sunday, Holy Eucharist 
on second and fourth Sundays, and 
the Offices of Instruction and Holy 
Baptism on the third Sunday. 

The recent colorful and dramatic 
dedication service brought to a glor- 
ious fruition six years of prayer and 
loving work for this neighborhood 
parish in a corner of Christ’s vine- 
yard, West Palm Beach. 





Dr. Falshaw’s Schedule 


The chairman of the ACU Retreat 
Committee, Dr. Gladys Falshaw, has 
been conducting some missions and 
Schools of Prayer in Nebraska and 
plans to be in Los Angeles area from 
the first part of November with pro- 
posed visits in Texas for the latter 
part of the month. On January 5 she 
will speak at Trinity Church, Wall 
Street, in New York City, and there- 
after plans to spend about two 
months in the Florida area. There 
are a number of open dates in her 
schedule and she would welcome 
correspondence from those who may 
wish to make use of her services. 
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+ BOOKS IN REVIEW + 


THE CREATIVE YEARS by Reuel L. 
Howe. Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn. $3.50. 


In a Eugene O’Neill way of removing 
his mask and speaking his real thoughts, 
Dick Foster provides the set-up for the 
subject matter of the book. “Here I am 
in middle age, and still not sure what 
my goals are. . We men are an 
ulcerous, tension-ridden, sex-obsessed, 
money-mad bunch who are too busy 
and too tired to enjoy life. And our 
women match us. ... Both Julie (wife) 
and I are lonely and scared ... and 
Jane (daughter) is just coming out of 
her breakdown (on her wedding eve.) 

. ll bet sex is a part of Bernard 
and Linda’s trouble (son and daughter- 
in-law). Edie (second daughter) seems 
all right. But she’s only twelve... .” 
There’s a lot of thick psychological 
gravy in this role-play: frustration, 
confusion, loneliness. The five Fosters 
are clearly suburban, and _ unclearly 
Episcopal. Their minister, Dr. Powers, 
is such an incidental Soapy Sam that he 
adds nothing to the cast. But somehow 
or another they have been exposed to 
the jargon of Real Life is Meeting. The 
New Yorker Theatre Guide would prob- 
ably list it as: The usual Greenwich 
Existentialist Little Theatre. 

This summary of the predicament is 
out of all proportion to what is found 
in the book and is but the stage-setting 
for working out a mature faith for mid- 
dle life. There are points and passages, 
notably in the Chapter, What Love Can 
Do, and The Role of Sex in Love, that 
are well-put, and could be helpful. But 
the counselling as a whole is from the 
points of view of subjective experience. 
Persons are to be understood in their 


relationships. Thus, “sex is given to be 
a means of re-creating the relationship 
of two people who love each other... . 
The procreative purpose of sex comes 
second. ”* (pp. 92-3) (Why not 
third?—or fourth?) 

The method of dealing with persons, 
as set forth by the author, is not on the 
basis of reason, or what is true. Persons 
are to be accepted: principles are ig- 
nored. The Lutheran Theology of Justi- 
fication by Faith has sunk to the level 
of a Neo-Lutheran Psychology of Ad- 
justment by Acceptance. Thus, in Your 
Work and You and You, the rhetorical 
auestion is asked, “Is this frustration 
due so much to the nature of your work 
or in your failure to understand its mean- 
ing?” (p. 167) But underlying all this 
is the ironical demand for men to find 
meaning in an essentially absurd and 
irrational situation. 

Hence, “the moral ambiguity of mod- 
ern business and professional life is 
something to be lived with and accept- 
ed as a challenge to our Christian wit- 
ness. Instead of running away,.. . dig 
in and witness... .” (pp. 174-5) Witness 
to what? Having made no distinction be- 
tween the necessity for the profession 
of right principles, and for our failure 
to live up to them, to the question, 
“Should a man be a good Christian? or 
a good business man?”, the answer is 
given that this is an unreal question. 
“In that statement the Christian is con- 
ceived as someone who always does the 
right things; and the business man as 
one who, because he cannot always do 
the right thing, cannot be a Christian. 
But a business man who is a good Chris- 
tian .. . expects to find himself caught 
between the pull of two commitments— 
his commitment to God’s will and his 
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distinct and different meanings? 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING 
OF THE NAME 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


by Robert W. Shoemaker, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof. of History, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Why “Protestant Episcopal” was adopted? 
What “Protestant Episcopal” meant when it was adopted? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


There is evidence that the adoption of “Protestant Episcopal” is 
hidden in deliberately secret meetings? 
“Protestant,” in the history of the English langu~ge, has had four 


Order this important book from your bookseller or from the publisher: 
American Church Publications, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
(Remittance requested with orders to publisher. 340 pp. $3.95. Postpaid delivery.) 

















commitment to his business. Indeed, his 
role may well be to accept and live with 
the conflict, to strive for the reconcilia- 
tion of his commitments, knowing that 
ultimately he is dependent upon God’s 
forgiveness rather than upon his own 
perfect obedience.” (p. 173) 

For all of the Dick Fosters, going 
down for the third time, this is like 
throwing them a bucket of nice, cool 
water. 

The book, needless to say, is written 
in Basic Existentialist English—Edward 
C. Lewis 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF 
CHURCH AND STATE by 
Loren P. Beth. Gainesville, Fla., 
University of Florida Press, 
1958. 155 pages. 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN  DE- 
MOCRACY by Roy F. Nichols. 


Baton Rouge, La., Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959. 101 
pages. 


Democracy and Separation of Church 
and State are two things that almost 
any American believes to be essential 
elements in our American way of life. 
In fact, some people almost elevate 
these things into a religion, or think 
that they are essential elements in the 
Christian religion. These two books are 
most helpful to anyone who wants to 
be informed as to the rise of democracy 
in America or wants to speak intelli- 
gently about the separation of Church 
and State in the U. S. Some will be sur- 
prised to learn that America was not 
always democratic, that religion in 
America is not always democratic, and 
that Church and State are not really 
separated. 

Both books are scholarly and fasci- 
nating discussions of the relation of the 
political and religious life of Amer- 
icans, are well documented, and include 
in considerable detail a study of the 
historical background of democracy or 
Church-State relationships in England. 

Nichols points out that the settlement 
of America, coming soon after the refor- 
mation, gave protestants a chance to 
try their theories in the new world. The 
rise of revivalistic sects and of Armin- 
ian theology brought a strong belief in 
egalitarianism, led to movements cru- 
sading for “right,’ and brought more 
democracy into religion, and a religious 
aspect to American democracy, so that 
democracy almost assumed the forms of 
a new religion. 

Beth defines various possible rela- 
tionships between Church and State. 
The separation of Church and State, he 
maintains, is a necessity because of the 
multiplicity of sects, and the fact that 
the Church and State do not have co- 
terminous jurisdictions (many people do 
not belong to any Church). He argues 
also that identification of Church and 
State leads to tyranny and revolution 
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and disorder, and that the State is not 
competent to be a judge of religious 
truth. Complete separation, as envis- 
aged by some of the early leaders of 
the country, has not occurred, and is 
impossible; so what we have is a par- 
tial separation, in which the Supreme 
Ccurt is the judge in conflicts between 
Church laws and State laws; and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court are not 
determined by law, but by the political 
philosophy which the individual jus- 
tices happen to have. Church and State 
can not be entirely separated, since both 
attempt to control the actions of men, 
and conflicts have arisen concerning 
such matters as salutes to the flag, vac- 
cination, military service, monogamy, 
released time for religious education, 
and others. 

Churchmen may take exception to 
certain statements in each book; for 
example, that the king was head of the 
‘new Anglican Church,” the use of the 
word “Catholic” to mean “Roman,” and 
a statement that George Washington 
probably was not a member of any 
Church. These flaws should have been 
caught by good editors. 

One gets the impression from both 
books that the Episcopal Church did not 
play a very active part either in pro- 
moting American democracy or the sep- 
aration of Church and State; and that 
the leaders in the Revolutionary period 
who were Churchmen were mostly 
deistic or unitarian in their - beliefs. 
Episcopalians have been a conservative 
force, somewhat inclined to the older 
ideal of a “Christian State,” and the 
Anglican Church was the established 
State Church in a number of the colo- 
nies. The newer, more radical, and un- 
privileged sects provided most of the 
impetus toward the development of 
American democracy and of the secu- 
lar State which was neutral, not only 
between Churches or sects, but even 
between religions. The development of 
American democracy, and of the sepa- 
ration of the Church and the “godless” 
State, seems to be largely the product 
of the Reformation.—Roy Pettway 


WE OBEY GOD: Episcopal Church Fel- 
lowship Course 3 Revised. More- 
house-Barlow, New York. In- 
cludes Teacher’s Guide, Pupil’s 
Reader, Packet of Activity 
sheets for each child; Something 
to Take Home packet for each 
child. 


This is a greatly revised course of 39 
lessons. Church Schools which have 





“BEGINNING of the WAY” 
Nativity Play by 
HENZIE RAEBURN 


Written for the Pilgrim Players of Can- 
terbury, who played it in many halls and 
churches including St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London; a “best-seller” for parish pro- 
duction. Three scenes (easily suggested 
by suitable properties), six men, four 
women; plays one hour. Royalty $10.00. 
Copies 60c. including special music, 
obtainable from 


Mr. Robert Seaver, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway at 120th. Street, 

New York 27, N.Y. 























ANSWERS 


TO LAYMEN’'S QUESTIONS 


By The Rt. Rev. James P. De Wolfe 
Bishop of Long Island 


A selection of Questions and Answers from Bishop De Wolfe's new book. 
This book may be purchased through any bookstore or direct from the 
publisher, price $4.00 per copy. (Postage paid on cash orders) 


Q: Why is Morning Prayer being omitted from the Sunday Services in 
some of our parish churches? 


A: The Book of Common Prayer provides an Order for daily Morning 
Prayer. Morning Prayer is a preparation for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, however, and ought not to usurp the place of the Holy Commu- 
nion as the chief service in the parish church on Sunday. I certainly 
expect Morning Prayer to be read publicly in every church in my diocese 
on Sundays, and on weekdays if possible. 


Q: Js our Prayer Book printed in other languages and, if so, what? 


A: Translations of the Book of Common Prayer into French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Chinese, and Japanese are in use chiefly in the overseas mis- 
sion fields. These are complete and authorized translations of the Standard 
Book or, in the case of the Chinese and Japanese translations, they are 
taken from our Book of Common Prayer and from the Church of Eng- 
land Book. Parts of the Prayer Book most frequently used have been 
translated into Igorot in the Philippines, several Indian dialects in this 
country and in Alaska, the Eskimo language in Alaska, and several tribal 
dialects in Liberia. 


Q: Since the separation of the Anglican Church from the Papacy, the 
Roman Church has added to its dogma. Have any corresponding addi- 
tions been made to the Anglican dogma? 


A: To the best my knowledge, no additions to, or subtractions from, 
the Faith as formulated in the Nicene Creed have been adopted by the 
Anglican Communion during or since the Reformation in England. 


Q: Why is the word “Protestant” included in the name of the Church? 


A: After the American Revolution when it became necessary for the 
Colonial Church of England to deal with American law courts, the name 
“Protestant Episcopal” was adopted to signify that the polity of this 
Church is Episcopal (i.e., that our Church is a Church with Bishops), 
while at the same time our Bishops were not under the direction of the 
Pope, the Bishop of Rome. At that time, the word “Protestant” signified 
non-Papal, rather than non-Catholic as is the case nowadays. 


MorEHOuSE-BARLOW Co. 
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been using the course and have saved 
materials from a former year can not 
well combine use of new and old ma- 
terials: the old will have to be dis- 
carded. Eighteen of the old lessons are 
eliminated, and 18 new ones added; and 
some of the retained old lessons come in 
a different order. Little change, how- 
ever, is made in the introductory mate- 
rial in the teacher’s guide. 

The general theme of the course may 
be expressed something like this: God 
made us and all things, and has given 
us rules for good living in His world. 
He helps us to live according to His 
rules. The rules are the Ten Command- 
ments and Christ’s Law of Love. More 
time is given to the Ten Commandments 
than in the old course: about twice as 
many lessons are devoted to the Com- 
mandments. Less New Testament mate- 
rial is used, and more Old Testament 
material. 

The Pupil’s Reader is changed con- 
siderably. Four New Testament and one 
Old Testament and two other stories are 
dropped; three Old Testament and three 
other stories added. 

The course makes use of much dis- 
cussion and activity. More material 
could be given for the teacher, perhaps 
a good story each week in the teach- 
er’s guide. There are several seasonal 
lessons (not identified as such in the 
table of contents): Lesson III: 4 for 
Christmas; Unit V for Easter; Lesson 
VIII: 1 for Pentecost. Otherwise, the 
lessons may be used on any Sunday. 
The 52-Sunday Church Schools will 
need to supplement the course with an- 
other 13-week course, or lengthen it, 
perhaps by adding a filmstrip once a 
month. In the reviewer’s opinion, if 





BOOK CLUB CHOICE: Au- 
tumn selection of the Episcopal 
Book Club (Nevada, Mo.) is 
“Answer Me This” by C. B. 
Moss, D.D., as complete a book 
on questions and answers as 
has made its appearance in a 
long while. Actually, there are 
526 pages to which cogent, 
Catholic answers are given. 
Publisher of the book is Long- 
mans, Green & Co. and the 
price is $3.00. There is a splen- 
did table of contents grouping 
queries and replies in 32 classi- 
fications and there is a 
thorough-going index which 
can be readily consulted. 
Father Moss in the conclusion 
of his foreword says, “I have 
never had any doubt that the 
Catholic religion as understood 
by the Anglican Churches is 
true and I can see no reason 
whatever for concealing the 
truth which I have been com- 
missioned to preach.” Every 
question and answer reflects 
that point of view. 
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published courses provided at least 50 
lessons for the year, it would help over- 
come the habit of closing Church 
Schools in the summer. A dozen les- 
sons then could be indicated for omis- 
sion by classes that do not meet every 
Sunday.—Roy Pettway 


ANSWERS TO LAYMEN’S QUESTIONS, 
by James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of 
of Long Island. Morehouse- 
Barlow Co., New York: 198 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


Those who have attended preaching 


missions have often found that the most 
fascinating part of the mission is the 
answering by the missioner of questions 
which have been presented by the con- 
gregation. One of the veteran mission 
preachers of the Church, Bishop De- 
Wolfe of Long Island, has in this book 
put down many of the questions which 
have been asked him at Missions by lay- 
men, and his answers to those questions. 
One almost gets the feeling that he is 
sitting in Church at a mission service: 
perhaps the answers were recorded 
while the bishop actually gave them, for 
occasionally one finds an answer begin- 
ning something like this: “Well, tonight 
I don’t have time to go into that 
thoroughly, but I can say that... .” 

The answers are based on sound and 
firm belief in the Church and her teach- 
ings. The Bishop comes out emphatically 
in favor of the Christian religion, as 
evidenced by his uncompromising teach- 
ings concerning the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord, and His Resurrection. He is a 
little confused about soul and spirit, for 
in one question, he says that the two 
are quite distinct; in another, he says 
“The soul is a spirit, the essential person 
a man or woman is.” His attitude toward 
birth control is not as strict as that of 
the Roman Church, and yet he seems 
not quite as willing to accept it as the 
Lambeth Conference is, and as most 
Churchmen, including many Anglo- 
Catholics, are. 

Many Churchmen who have left 
various denominations and have been 
converted to the faith of the Episcopal 
Church will appreciate the firm stand 
the Bishop takes on the doctrine of the 
Church. He makes it quite clear that the 
Episcopal Church is not just one of the 
denominations, but that it is one of the 
parts of the historic Church of the 
Apostles. 

One wishes that this book would have 
wider distribution that its price will in- 
dicate. If it were possible to publish it 
in paper covers for 50 cents, it would 
be possible for many parishes to put a 
dozen or two copies in the vestibule and 
get this book into the hands of many 
people. —Roy Pettway 





ANNOUNCING: 





“Behold This Thy Family” 


Edited by Fr. H. N. Conley 


—Convert Stories to the Catholic Faith— 


Included are: Former assistant professor of Chemistry at Oklahoma University, now a Priest; 
Director of C.E. for the Assembly of God; Russian housewife and refugee, who came from the 
Roman Communion; psychiatric social worker at St. Francis’ Homes; Librarian, former Christian 
Scientist; ex-chief engineer for Service Pipe Line, now studying for the Presthood; housewife 
from the Primitive Baptists; etc. ... 


A book to read and to give to those interested in the Faith 


CLOTH $2.75 * PAPER $1.75 


Order From: The Episcopal Bookstore 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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CHURCH SERVICE DIRECTORY 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Church of the Annunciation 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1 
The Reverend W. G. Bennett, Vicar 
SUNDAYS: Mass 8, 11 (Solemn with Ser- 
mon) Solemn Evensong & Benediction 6:30 
WEEKDAYS OF OBLIGATION: High Mass 
12:15; Low Mass and Holy Communion 
6:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Fri. 12; Sat. 6:45; & appt. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


St. George’s Church 
rue Auguste Vacquerie 
(corner of Ave. d’Iena) 
Paris XVI 
Chaplain: the Rev. H. R. T. Brandreth 
SUNDAYS: 8:30, Low Mass; 10:30, Solemn 
Mass and Sermon 
WEEKDAYS: Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 8:00 
Mass: Thurs., 9:30 Mass 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 6:00 P.M. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Saint Andrew's Church 
1180 Eleventh Ave., South 
EUCHARIST: Sun., 7:30, 11; Daily, 7; Fri., 


7 & 10. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


St. Michael & All Angels 
Wilmot and Fifth St. 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 11:15. 

MP at 9; EP at 6. 

DAILY: MP and Mass at 7:00 A.M. Also, 
Mass Mon., Tues., Fri., & Sat. at 8:00; 
Wed. at 6:30; Thurs at 9:00. 

Daily EP at 5:45 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 P.M. 


CORTE MADERA, CALIFORNIA 


Holy Innocents’ 

Tamalpias and Redwood 

The Rev’d. Tod E. Ewald, Rector 
SUNDAYS: MP 7, Conf. 7:30 
MASSES: 8 & 11, Evensong 7:30 
Wednesday 10 A.M., Fridays 7 A.M. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Holy Nativity Church 
6700 West 83 St., L. A. 45 
(5 min. from the Inter. Air Port) 
The Rev. Roy B. Davis, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 8: 30, 9:30 Parish 
Eucharist and Church School, 11:00 M. P. 
and Holy Communion 
ey MASSES: 9:00 A.M. except Tuesday 
00 A.M. Holy Days 6:00 in the evening 
CONFESSIONS: Last Saturday, 6 to 7 P.M. 
and by appointment 


St. Matthias’ Church 
West Washington Blvd. at So. Normandie 
Ave. 
The Rev. James L. McLane, Rector 
The Rev. Robert W. Worster, Assistant 
The Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 11 (Sung) 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. thru Fri. 7; Sat. 8; 
Thursdays & Greater Holy Days also at 
9:15 


FIRST FRIDAYS: Holy Hour 8 P.M. 
THIRD FRIDAYS: Rosary Devotions 8 P.M. 


St. Mary of the Angels 
4510 Finley Avenue 
Rev. James Jordan, Rector 

SUNDAY: Masses 8, 9, 11. MP: 10:40. EP&B 
5:30 

DAILY: 9 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 and 7:30 


Saint Nicholas Church 

17114 Ventura Boulevard (Encino) 

The Rev. Harley Wright Smith, Rector 

The Rev. George Macferrin, Assistant 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 9:30, 11:00. 
CHURCH SCHOOL at 9:30 a.m. 
PENANCE: Saturday, 5:00 and 7:00. 


SIERRA MADRE, CALIFORNIA 


Church of the Ascension 
Corner N. Baldwin at Laurel 
The Rev. Harley G. Smith Jr., r 
The Rev. Harlan I. Weitzel, Ass’t. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 10:30 A.M. 
(Sung) 
DAILY: 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5 and 8 P.M. 
HOLY HOUR—FIRST FRIDAYS: 8:00 P.M. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


St. Mary’s Church 
East Iliff at Clayton 
The Rev. James O. Mote, Rector 
The Rev. G. A. C. Lehman 
The Rev. Robert Stub, Curate 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. (Low). 9:00 
A.M. (Sung Mass and Sermon and Sunday 
School). 11:15 A.M. (Low Mass with 
Hymns and Sermon). 8:00 P.M. (Evensong 
and Benediction). 

DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. Daily. 

CONFESSIONS: 8:00 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
Saturdays. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Denver 


2015 Glenarm Pl. near Sherman and 20th 
Ave. 
The Rev. Justin Van Lopik, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00 A.M. Sung Mass 
11:00 A.M. Benediction 6:30 P.M. 
DAILY: 7:30 A.M. daily except Mon. at 
10:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
Any time by appointment. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


St. George’s 
Clinton and Beechwood Avenues 
Rev. Delmar S. Markle, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES at 8, 10 (choral) & 11:30 
WEDNESDAY MASS at 10, with healing 
service 
OTHER MASSES as announced 
CONFESSIONS on Sat. at 5 and by appoint- 


ment 
CHURCH ALWAYS OPEN, day or night 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Grace Church 


New Park Avenue and Grace Street 
Rev. Nelson L. Chowenhill, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30. High Mass 11 
A.M. 


DAILY MASSES: 7 A.M. Holy Days 9 A.M. 
also 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7-8 P.M. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


Saint Paul’s-on-the-Green 
The Rev. Anthony P. Treasure, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Solemn), 11 
Sung (ist) MP (2nd, 3rd and 4th), 6:30 
p.m. EP. Daily: MP 8, EP 5. 

WEEKDAY MASSES: 9:00, Tues.; 8:30, 
Wed.; 10, Thurs.; 7:15, Friday. 

HOLY DAYS—MASSES: 8:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday 5-6:00 p.m. 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


St. Andrew’s 

Prospect Street at High 

The Rev. R. MacKaye Atwood, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (2nd, 3rd and 


church 


4th), 11 (1st). MP 9:30 (1st), 11 (2nd, 3rd 
and 4th). EP 6. 
HOLY DAYS: MASS, 8. MP 9:30. EP 6. 
CONFESSIONS: Ist Saturday 7:30—8:00 
P.M., and by appointment. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ascension and St. Agnes 
Massachusetts Avenue at 12th Street, N.W. 
The Rev’d James Murchison Duncan 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00, Sung Mass 9:15, 
Church School 10:00, High Mass and Ser- 
mon 11:00 A.M. 

DAILY MASS: 7:00 A.M., also Thursday and 
Holy Days 9:30 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday 4:00-5:00 and 7:30- 
8:30 P.M. 

Visit this historic Anglo-Catholic parish 


St. Paul’s Church 

2430 K Street N.W. 

The Rev. James Richards, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 & 11:15 A.M. 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: 8 P.M. 
DAILY MASS: 7, also Tues. and Sat. 9:30; 

Thurs. and Holy Days at 12. 

DAILY MATINS: 6:45; EVENSONG, 6 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 to 7 P.M. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


St. Paul’s—First Parish in South Florida 


Rev. Whitney Church, r 

Duval (main) at Eaton 
SUNDAY: Masses 7:30 & 9 (Sung) 11 (Sol) 
SUNDAY: Ev and B 7:30 P.M. 
SATURDAY: C 5:30. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


St. Stephen's 

Clergy Staff: 

Rector—The Rev. Don H. Copeland 

Asst.—The Rev. William J. Bruninga 

Asst.—The Rev. George R. Taylor 

The Rev. Warren I. Densmore, Director of 
Christian Education and Headmaster of 
the Day School 

The Rev. Robert Dean Martin, Chaplain 
of the Day School and Director of Youth 
Activities 

HOLY COMMUNION: Sunday 7, 8, 9:15 & 
11:00 a.m. 

HOLY COMMUNION: Daily 7:30 a.m.; also 
Monday, 8:45 a.m.; Tuesday, 6:30 a.m.; 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke 
The Very Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, 


Dean 
SUNDAY MASSES: 6:30, 7:30, 9:00 & 11:00 
A.M. 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 P.M. 


JUPITER-TEQUESTA, FLORIDA 
(Gateway to the Palm Beaches) 


Good Shepherd Church 
The Rev. Elmer LaZone Allen 

HOLY EUCHARIST—Every Sunday 10:00 
a.m. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Church of Our Saviour 

1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

The Rev’d. Roy Pettway, Rector 

The Rev’d. William Mullen, Deacon 
MASSES: Sunday 7:30, 9:15, 11:00; Wed. 

7:00; Fri. 10:30; Other days 7:30. 
BENEDICTION: Sundays, 8:00 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5:00 P.M. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church of The Ascension 

1133 North LaSalle St. 

The Rev. F. William Orrick, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, 11 (Sung). 
CHURCH SCHOOL: SUNDAY 10:00. 
SUNDAY: 7:30 P.M., EVENSONG, SERMON 

& BENEDICTION. 

DAILY MASS: 7; Daily Evensong, 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30; 
P.M. 


The Church Of The Atonement 

5749 N. Kenmore Ave. 

The Rev. Dean P. Rice, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8, 9; Sung Mass, 11. 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 except Fri. at 9. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30 and any time 

by appointment. 


Church of St. Thomas 
3801 S. Wabash Avenue 
DAILY MASS: 8. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 9. 
SOLEMN: 11:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 
pointment. 


St. Luke’s Church 
741 South Western Ave. 
DAILY MASS: 9:00 except Wednesday 10:00 
SUNDAY MASS: 9:00 English; 11:15 Spanish 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: ist Wed., 
7:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 


EVANSTON, 
St. Luke’s Church 


Lee and Hinman Streets 
The Rev. W. T. St. John Brown, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:00, 9:15 (Chil- 
dren’s) and 11:00 A.M. Morning Prayer 
8:30 A.M. Evening Prayer one onion 
5:30 P.M. Church School 9:00 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: 7:00 and 10:00 A.M., 
also Wednesdays 6:15, also Fridays (Re- 
quiem) 7:30. Morning Prayer 9:45 A.M., 
Evening Prayer 5:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 4:30-5:30 and 
7:30-8:30 P.M. or by appointment. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


The Church of the Good Shepherd 


East Chicago, Indiana 

The Rev. W. J. Handsbury, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 9:30 (Sung) 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Tue., & Fri., 

7:00; Wed., 6:30; Thurs., 9:30; Sat., 9:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Before the Sunday Masses. 
FIRST WEDNESDAYS: 7:30 P.M. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


All Saints’ Church 
N. Central Avenue at 16th Street 
The Rev. Canon Frank V.H. Carthy, Rector 
The Rev. Robert T. Jenks 

SUNDAY: MASSES, 7:30 and 9:15 A.M. 
(sung) 

SATURDAY: Confessions, 5-6 P.M. 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
Trinity 
Sixth Street at Franklin Street 
The Rev. David J. Reid, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 7; High Mass, 9; Even- 
song & Benediction, 5:30 (Oct. through 
May). 
DAILY MASSES: 7, except Wednesday, 6. 
PRAYER BOOK HOLY DAYS: Low Mass, 6; 
High Mass, 7. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 
5:30 


5:30 P.M. 
7:30-8:30 


3 to 4—andby ap- 


12 to 12:30; 4:30 to 


FIRST FRIDAYS: Holy Hour & Benediction. 
7:30 P.M. (Oct. through May). 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Holy Trinity 
Prast Blvd. at N. Olive St. 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. High Mass 
& Benediction, 10:00 A.M. (Summer only) 
Low Mass, 9:06 A.M. 

WEEKDAYS: Wed. thru Sat. & Holy Days, 
Low Mass, 8:30 A.M. Days of Obligation, 


Low Mass, 6:30 and 8:30 A.M. Fridays in 
Lent, Stations & Benediction, 7:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7:00-8:00 P.M. 
Before all Sunday Masses & by appoint- 

ment. 
St. Paul’s Church 
616 L.W.E. (U. S. No. 33), Mishawaka 
The Rev. W. B. Dexter, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5:00-5:30 P.M.; at 
other times by appointment. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Grace Church 

525A Avenue N.E. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Hulme, r 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 10:00 A.M. 


DAILY: Mon., 7; Tues., 6:45; Wed., 7; 
Thurs., 9:15; Sat., 9:15. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5:00 P.M. and as re- 
quired. 


WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 
Emmanuel Church and 
Chapel of the Infant Jesus 

(U.S. 60, 1 mile west of city limits) 

The Rev. Frank R. Knutti, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 Low, 9:30 Sung. 
DAILY MASS: 7:15; Wed. and Sat. 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 7 P.M. and by ap- 

pointment. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Mount Calvary Church 
Cor. N. Eutaw and Madison 
The Rev. MacAllister, Ellis 
The Rev. Donald L. Davis 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8, 9, 11 (High) 
DAILY MASSES: 7 & 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Church of the Advent 
Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 
The Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15 (Family), 11 
(Solemn), Ev. and B 5:30; 
7:10, Mass 7:30; 
i. and HD 12: EP 5: 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12:30-1, 4:30-5:30, Sun. 
8:30 and 10:15. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist 


35 Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
The Cowley Fathers 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:20, 11 (High). 
DAILY: 7:30: Thurs. and HD, 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 3-5, 7:30-9. 


All Saints’—Ashmont 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. Sewall Emerson 
Rev. T. J. Hayden, Jr. 
The Rev. Donald F. Burr 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 7:30; Sung Mass, 9; 
Morning Prayer, 10:40; High Mass and 
Sermon, 11: Evening Prayer, 730. 

DAILY: Low Mass 7 (except Sat. 8:30 A.M.) 
Wednesday and Holy Days, 10; Evening 
Praver. 5:° 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 and 8; Sun. 8:30 and 
by Appointment. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Church of the Incarnation 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
The Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D., Rector 
The Rev. Lester W. Angwin, B.D., Curate 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 10:30. 
EVENSONG AND BENEDICTION: 
in Oct. thru May), 7:30. 
DAILY MATINS: 6:15; Sunday, 7:15. 
DAILY MASSES: 6:30; additional Mass Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Saturday and Holy Days, 


also Thurs. 


(first S. 


9:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 1:00 to 5:00. 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
St. John’s Church 


The Rev. Benjamin Lavey, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass 7:30; Family Mass 
(Sung) 9:30 
WEEKDAYS: Monday & Thurs. 
Tuesday 8; Wed. 7; Sat. 10 
CONFESSIONS: Ist Sat. 4:30 to 5 


9 a.m.; 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


St. Barnabas Church 

129 North 40th Street 

The Rev. James Brice Clark, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 10:45 (High). 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5; Sun., 7:10. 


CLIFFSIDE PARK, NEW JERSEY 


Trinity Church 
“The Cathedral of the Palisades” 
555 Palisade Avenue 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 
(2.7 miles south of George Washington 
Bridge and only a few blocks south of 
Palisade Amusement Park) 
The Rev. Frederick Forrest Powers, Jr., 


Rector 
SUNDAYS: 8:00 A.M. Matins, Mass and 
Sermon. 
DAILY: Tuesday through Saturday: 7:00 


A.M. Low Mass (Extra Low Mass on 
Thursday at 10:00 A.M. Note, No Mass 
scheduled on Mondays). 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30-5:30 and by 
appointment. 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


Church of St. Anthony of Padua 
Lodi and So. Main Sts. 
The Reverend Harry Brooks Malcolm 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8 A.M.; Church 
School, 9 A.M.; High Mass, 10 A.M. 


WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Wed., Sat., 
9 A.M.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 7 A.M. 
BENEDICTION: Tues., Fri., 7:45 P.M. 


CONFESSIONS: Sat., 7:30 P.M. 


MENDHAM, NEW JERSEY 


Saint Mark’s Church 
The Rev. Elwood C. Boggess, Rector 

SUNDAY SERVICES: Mass 8:00 A.M.; Morn- 
ing Prayer, 9:40 A.M.; Mass with hymns 
and sermon 10:00 A.M. 

WEEK-DAY SERVICES: Mass daily at 8:00 
A.M. except Thursday at 9:00 and on 
Mondays as announced. Confession Satur- 
days 4-5 P.M.; eves of days of obligation 
as announced. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Grace Church 

950 Broad St. 

The Rev. Herbert S. Brown, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15, 11, (Sung). 
DAILY: 7:30 (Fridays and Holy Days, 9:30). 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 11-12; 5-5:30; 7:30-8. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
All Saints’ Church 


Valley and Forest Streets 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8; High Mass, 11 A.M. 
SUMMER LOW MASS: 8 and 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAYS: Mass, 7; exc. Wed., 8; Sat., 9 
BENEDICTION: ist Fridays (Nov.-April) 


CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5-6 P.M. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Church of the Holy Communion 

Carroll and Pearl Streets 

The Rev. Robert H. Walters, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 9:30 A.M. 


(sung). 
DAILY MASSES: Tues. & Wed., 7 A.M.; 
Thurs. & Sat., 9:30 A.M.; Fri., 6:30 A.M. 


CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 4 to 5 P.M. 


AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK 


Saint Mary’s Church 
175 Broadway 
The Rev. Bayard H. Goodwin, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30 (and Church 
School) and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. & Tues., 
& Fri., 7:00; Thurs. & Sat., 9:00. 
MORNING PRAYER half hour before Mass. 
EVENING PRAYER, 5:30. 
CONFESSIONS: First Friday, 5 to 5:30. 
Saturdays, 8-9 and by appointment. 


8:00; Wed. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Church of St. Michael & St. Mark 
230 Adelphia St., 12 block from DeKalb. 


Ave. 
The Rev. H. Karl Lutge, Ph.D. 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. 
Sung Mass, 10:00 A.M. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY: Mass, 
9:00 A.M. 
TUESDAY & THURSDAY: Mass, 7:00 A.M. 
SATURDAY: Mass, 9:30 A.M. 
FRIDAY NIGHT DEVOTIONS & BENEDIC- 
TION: 8:00 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4 to 5 P.M. and 
by appointment. 


Spanish Chapel of St. Anthony of Padua 

785 DeKalb Avenue (near Tompkins) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. James Robert Hawkins, Vicar 

SUNDAYS: 8:30, Low Mass; 11:30, High 
Mass; 7:30, Evening Prayer; 8:15, P.M. 
Devotions. 

DAILY: 8:‘30, Low Mass; 12:00 and 6:00, The 
Angelus; 7:00, Evening Prayer; 8:00, No- 
vena, Holy Hour or Benediction. 

Trinity 
Arlington & Schenck Aves. 

(East New York & Cypress Hills) 


Rev. George T. Gruman, D.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 and 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


St. Andrew’s Church 
3107 Main St. at Highgate 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M.; 
Mass, 10:00 A.M. 

DAILY MASS: 7:00 except Thursdays 10:00 
A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 
and by appointment 


Sung 


4:30-5:30 P.M. 


FARMINGDALE, L. 


St. Thomas 
Conklin Street in the center of the village 


i we 


The Rev. W. Robert Hampshire, Priest 
The Rev. H. Douglas Butler, Deacon 
SUNDAYS (from Sept. 20): Low Mass, 


hymns, sermon, 7:45 and 11:15 A.M.; Sung 
Mass with classes Nursery through Adult, 
9:30 A.M. 


WEEKDAYS: Matins and Mass, Mon., 
Thurs., Sat., 9:00 A.M.; Tues., 6:00 A.M.; 
Wed., Fri., 7:00 A.M. 


CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6; and by appt. 


KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
Church of the Holy Cross 


30 Pine Grove Avenue 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 7:30 & 9:00 A.M.: 
Sung Mass, 10:30 A.M.—except fourth. 


SUNDAYS, Sung Mass, 9:00 A.M. (radio 
broadcast over Station WSKN). 
DAILY MASS: Mon., Tues. & Sat., 9:00 


A.M.; Wed., 8:00 A.M.; Thurs., 6:00 A.M.; 
Fri., 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4-5, 7-8 P.M., and any 
time by appointment. 


NEW YORK CITY 


St. Ignatius’ Church 

West 87th Street, 1 block west of Broad- 
way. 

The Rev. Charles A. Weatherby, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 10:15 M.P. and 

Solemn Mass. 
DAILY: (Except Mon.) M.P. 7:15, Mass 7:30. 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: Wed. 8 p.m. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4-5 p.m. 


St. Mary The Virgin 

46th St. Between 6th & 7th Aves. 

The Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High). 
DAILY: 7, 8, 9:30, 12:10 (Fri.). 
CONFESSIONS: Thurs., 4:30-5:30; Fri., 12-1; 

4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat., 2-5, 7-9. 


Resurrection 
115 East 74th St. 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, s.T.v., r.: Rev. M. L. 
Foster, c.: The Rev. C. O. Moore, c 


SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 (Sung) and 11:00 
(Solemn) 

DAILY MASSES: 7:30 ex. Sat.; Wed. and 
Sat., 10 

CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6 


General Theological Seminary Chapel 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
DAILY: MP & HC, 7; Daily Cho. Ev.. 6. 


ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 


The Church of St. Alban the Martyr 
Farmers Blud. & Dunkirk St. 
The Rev. Arthur E. Woolley, Jr., Rector 
The Rev. Robert D. Blakeley, Ass’t. 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 8:30 and 11:00 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Friday, 4:30-5:30 P.M.; 
Saturday, 7:30-8:30 P.M., & before Masses. 

WEEKDAY MASSES: Monday, 8; Tuesday, 
Friday, 7; Wednesday, 9:30; Thursday, 
6:00; Saturday, 9:00. 

BENEDICTION and DEVOTIONS: Friday, 
7:30 P.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


St. James Church 

E. 55th St. and Payne Ave. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 10:00 (High), 11:15. 
DAILY: 9:30; 7:00 Tues. and Thurs. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4-5, 7:30-8:30 P.M. 
BENEDICTION: Fri., 8 P.M. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Parish of St. Mark 
N.W. Marshall and 21st Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon 
The Reverend Robert F. Lessing, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8 A.M.; Sung Mass 


and Sermon, 9:30 and 11 A.M.; Church 
School, 11 A.M. 

THURSDAY: 7 A.M. and 10 A.M. Low 
Masses. 


St. Peter’s Church 

S.E. 82nd Ave. and Pine 

The Rev. Kent L. Haley, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES—7:30 and 10 A.M. 


WEEKDAY MASSES: Wednesdays, 6:30 
A.M.; Thursdays, 9:30 A.M.; all major 
Holy Days, 9:30 A.M. 


CONFESSIONS—Saturday, 7-8 P.M. 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Trinity 
(Ft. Washington Intchnge, Penna. Tpke.) 
Route 309, Bethlehem Pike 
SUNDAYS: 8, 9:30 (Sung), & 11:30 A.M. 
DAILY 7 & 8:30 A.M.; Holy Days (Sung) 
6:30 P.M. 


CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 & 7:30 P.M. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Trinity Church 

58 South Second Street 

The Rev. William Parker Neal, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, and 11 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Tues., Wed., 

Fri., at 7:30 A.M. Thurs., Sat. at 10:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. from 4:30, to 5 P.M. 





—Anne McConney 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Clement’s Church 
20th Street at Cherry 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15, 11 (High) 

DAILY: 7. Also on Tues. & Thurs., 8; Wed. & 
Fri., 9:30. 

FRIDAY, 8 P.M.—Devotions, 
Benediction. 

CONFESSIONS: Fri., 7:30-8; Sat., 
8:30. 


St. Mark’s Church 


Locust Street between 16th & 17th 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 & 11 (Solemn) 
DAILY MASS: 7:45, E. P. 5:30 
MASS: Wed. & Fri., 12:10 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12-1, 7:30-8 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St. Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh 
362 McKee Place in Oakland 
The Rev. John H. Heidt, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 and 10:00 a.m. 
(sung). 

WEEKDAYS: Daily M.P. 6:30; Mass 7:00 
except Wednesday and Saturday: M.P. 
9:30; Mass, 10:00. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturdays:7:30-8:00 p.m.; 
Sundays: 9:30-9:50 a.m. 


ROSEMONT, PA. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd 
Lancaster and Montrose Aves. 
SUNDAYS: MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00 
(Summer: 7:30, 10:00 A.M.) 
WEEKDAYS MASS: 7:30 daily 
Thursdays and Holy Days also 10:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 7:30 P.M. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


St. Stephen’s Church 
114 George Street 
The Rev. Warren R. Ward, D.D., S.T.D., 
Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 9:30, 11:15 A. M. 
DAILY MASS: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

All Saints’ Church 

3617 Abrams Road 

The Rev. L. W. Thaxton, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Sung), 11 (Low) 
DAILY: 7 A.M. except Mon. and Sat. 

10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4-4:30 P.M. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

All Saints’ Church 

5001 Crestline Road 

The Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:45, 9:30 and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: (preceded by M.P.) 6:45 

A.M. (except Thurs., 6:15 A.M.). 
EVENING PRAYER: Daily and Sun. at 6:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 and 7:30-8:30. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
St. Luke’s Church 


Cowardin Avenue at Bainbridge Street 
Rev. W. F. Hendricks, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAYS: Masses 7:30 & 11; Matins & 
Church School 9:30 
DAILY: Mass 7 except Tues. & Thurs. at 10; 
Evensong & Devotions first Fri., 8 P.M.; 
Holy Unction second Thurs., 10:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. from 4 to 5 P.M.: 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


All Saints’ Church 
MacCorkle Ave. (US 60) at Harris 
The Rev. John M. Scott, Vicar 

MASSES: Sundays. 8 & 10 (1st and 3rd and 
Feasts) 

DAILY MASSES: Mon. & Tues. 8, Wed. & 
Fri. 7; Thurs. 10, Sat. 8:30 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Grace Church 
(Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham) 
Rev. Robert F. Sweetser, Rector 
June through August 
SUNDAY: Mass 7:30 and 9:30 
DAILY as announced. 


Address and 


4-5; 7:30- 




















Thislong-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make read- 
ing the Bible more spiritually rewarding than ever before. 

Over 75,000 center column references have been added to 
the already clear, easy-to-understand -RSV text of this 
Bible. Some listings refer you to other passages having 
| acommon theme. Othersillustrate the meaning of a verse, 
complete the thought, or indicate its outcome. 

To help you find verses where a particular word or 
name appears, there is a 792-page concise concordance and list 


#4800X (shown at top of page): 
Maroon buckram over boards; 
India paper; leatheroid spine; 
| headband; 2-color dust jacket; 
less than 14” thick..... $9.00 


references 


#4807X, 4807XR. Black or red 
genuine leather; India paper; 
limp style; round corners; gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
less than 14” thick... .$12.50 








ALL EDITIONS HAVE... 


e Over 75,000 center column 


e 192-page concise concordance 

List of proper names 

e 12 maps in full color 

e More than 1,500 pages 

e All bindings stamped in 
genuine gold 

¢ 3-color presentation page 

e Easy-to-read type 

@ 51/2 x 85/16” page size 








~Now...an RSV Bible that brings even 
greater understanding of God’s Word 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLE 


of proper names. And there are twelve maps in color with 
which you can trace Biblical journeys. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in 
cloth and leathers also help make this an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and 
treasure for years. 

The new RSV Concordance Reference Bible will make 
a perfect Christmas gift for your loved ones as well as a 
handsome and important addition to your home library, 


There are seven handsome editions from which to choose 


#4808X, 4808XR (not pictured). 
Beautiful de luxe edition; black 
or red genuine cowhide; Nelson 
Super-Thin Indopaque paper; 
semi-overlappingcovers;round 
corners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 
co: ee ere ree es $17.50 


#4868X, 4868XR. Superbly 
crafted, de luxe edition; red 
or black genuine morocco; 
leather-lined; Nelson Super- Thin 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlap- 
ping covers;round corners, gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
only 13/16” thick .....$22.50 





Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NEtson & SONS 


; ___ Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 



































